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For the New-Yorker,. 
LAUGHTER. 


“ Polite persons seldom venture beyond a smile.” 

A LaveH—a wild, a merry laugh, 
Though it may vulgar be; 

A clear, a loud, and cheerful note— 
This is the laugh for me. 

I saw a boy, with sunny hair, 
Bound lightly o’er a lawn, 

With motion free as summer air, 
And timid as a fawn; 

A silvery tone was borne along 
Upon the breezes mild: 

It was the sweet and joyous laugh 


° — Of that gay-hearted child. 


I saw a maid, on whose soft cheek 
The rose and lily vied ; 

She hung upon her father’s arm— 
His darling, and his pride. 

Why does her sire forget his years ?— 
Forget his spirit’s pain? 

He listens to that bright one’s laugh, 
And boyhood comes again. 


I saw a youth, in manhood’s dawn, 
Within a merry ring 

Of fairy forms and brilliant eyes, 
And all were listening 

The gay and sportive tale he told; 
Bright faces brighter grew ; 

Like music-notes the sweet sounds rung 
Of laughter, loud and true. 

Oh! man may learn his brow to smooth, 
And wear a ready smile; 

The cold and polished world may scorn 
A merry laugh the while. 

Give me the clear and mirthful note 
Poured from a heart of glee, 

Ere art has taught the-soul to hide; 
This is the laugh for me! J.C. 

Le 


LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY AND ITS APPLICATION. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, ESQ. 


(Reported for the New-Yorker.) 
LECTURE Iv. 

PHILOPROGENITIVENESS.—This organ is situated on each 
side the mesial line immediately above the cerebellum, and 
corresponds to the protuberance of the occiput. Gall remarked 
that in the human race the occiput is in general more promi- 
nent in the female skull than in the male, and he inferred the 
brain lying beneath to be the organ of some faculty which is 
stronger in women than in men—but of what faculty he knew 
not. At length he noticed the corresponding part of the 
monkey’s head to be similar in this respect to woman’s, and 
he concluded it to be the probable seat of some faculty which 
is strong both in women and these animals. For along time 
he tried without success to ascertain what the faculty could 
be, till one day during a lecture it occurred to him that mon- 
keys were exceedingly fond of young, and the thought flashed 
upon his mind that this might be the long-sought faculty. He 
dismissed his class, retired immediately to his cabinct, and 
found that the female skull exceeded the male in this part 
throughout all species of animals. He now pursued his ob- 
servations with vigor, which ended in the full establishment 
of the organ as that which gives attachment to children. 

This feeling has been confounded with that of benevolence, 
but it is often large when benevolence is very small, and small 
when benevolence is very large. When large it renders the 
office of rearing children pleasant, nay, delightful, even when 
they belong to others. Sir Walter Scott‘remarks that among 
children there is a sort of freemasoary by which they detect. 











almost instantly those who pay attention to them merely that 
they may be pleasing to the parents, and that they recognize 
by intuition those who take real pleasure in their society. 

This faculty is frequently abused; people often pamper 
and spoil children instead of training them rationally. They 
forget that this feeling is not so much a virtue as a reward ; 
that it is a blind feeling; indeed, all the propensities are 
blind—and by proving this, Phrenology will confer one of its 
greatest boons on man. 

This faculty sometimes takes an interesting direction. In 
the United States, all ladies who have arrived at adult age 
seem to be married; but in my own country, this (alas!) is 
not the case; and among unmarried ladies we see the amia- 
ble feeling now under consideration lavished upon lap-dogs, 
cats or birds, these delightful and interesting little animals 
being used as substitutes for children. This practice is often 
ridiculed ; but recollec: that it is the manifestation of a feel- 
ing which under more favorable circumstances would have 
rendered them excellent and devoted mothers. 

The difference between male and female skulls is distin- 
guishable at the earliest age. That of the male is the broad- 
est; that of the female the longest. Owing to the greater 
size of this organ, the manifestations correspond. The girl, 
as soon as she can walk, wants her doll, whereas the boy sel- 
dom cares for such a play-thing: he wants his whip and top. 

Dr, Gall knew instances of ladies who never took any in- 
terest whatever in their children, though they tenderly loved 
their husbands. I found it difficult to realize this fact till I 


‘met with a case precisely similar. A lady in Edinburgh used 


to send her children away from home to be reared and edu- 
cated, and never cared about seeing themtill they were grown 
up, when she treated them not as children, but as friends 
and companions. I was not sufficiently acquainted with her 
to examine her head, but a lady of my acquaintance, who was 
an excellent Phrenologist, did so and found the organ to be 
uncommonly small. Her head appeared truncated behind. 

It is a remarkable ordinetion of nature that this feeling 
bears a reference to the weakness and helplessness of its ob 
jects rather than to any other of their physical or moral qual- 
ities. A lady of this city told me that the very stupidity of a 
daughter three or four years of age strongly excited her af- 
fection. 

In twenty-nine women who committed child-murder, twen 
ty-five had the organ very small. It may be thought from this 
that its absence leads to infanticide; recollect, however, that 
you can never bring a positive out of a negative. The mur- 
der depends upon certain exciting causes, operating on a pe- 
culiar organization. Were this feeling strong, it would sup- 
ply a powerful restraining motive. 

Here is the skull of a negro; this of a Scotch highlander ; 
this of a Charib from the island of St. Vincent; see how 
largely the organ is developed—and these people strikingly 
manifest love of children. When at Brussels, I was talking 
with a woman concerning the behavior of the Scotch high- 
landers. She said they were as gentle and affectionate 
in the house as they were brave in the field, and that they 
were very fund of children. See what a large development 
in the skull of the poet Burns—and how beautifully is the 
feeling manifested in his poctry! In the Esquimaux it is very 
large; here is a specimen. Captain Parry says that love 
of children is almost the only amiable feeling they manifest. 
He met a party of them without food and almost dying with 
hunger; he relieved them, and the first thing they did was to 
feed their children, not attending to their own wants till the 
little ones were fully satisfied. - 

The superiority of the feeling in females is beautifully ex- 
emplified ina story told by Morier, in his Persian travels.— 
The small-pox was very destiuctive in Persia, and the sur- 





geons of the embassy commenced vaccinating. The women 
took their children in crowds. The priests disliked this, but 
wishing to put it down without appearing to do so, and being 
well skilled in human nature, they got Government to put 
ferashes at the embassador’s gate, under the pretence of doing 
him honor, but in reality to prevent women from bringing 
their children. They said the fathers, and not the mothers, 
must bring them. This produced a remarkable decrease in 
the amount of applications. 

This organ is sometimes diseased. Mental derangement 
is one of those subjects on which Phrenology throws a flood 
of light. Afflictions of the mind, by reason of men’s igno- 
rance, have been a source of immense anxicty and maltreat- 
ment. People have known not what to do. Sometimes ter. 
rified, sometimes horrified, sometimes mystified, they have 
had no idea that it was the disease of a material organ, 
which was probably in a state of exalted action, and which, 
like inflammation of the cye, might be got rid of by a proper 
1emedial course. A woman attended by Dr. Combe had in- 
tense pain in this organ, attended by great anxiety about her 
children. Under proper treatment, the pain and anxiety di- 
minished simultaneously. I saw a woman in a Lunatic Asy- 
lum in whom this organ was very large, and whose sole anx- 
iety seemed about her children. She thought they had been 
stolen; and she uttered the most piercing shrieks and plain- 
tive moans. She fell on her knees to the Superintendent,and 
implored him to restore them, with a depth of feeling which 
I could not have thought it possible to express. 

A lady of New-York, in whom this organ is very large, told 
me that she frequently dreams of children. She described 
one dream which imparted to her the most exquisite delight, 
in which she seemed to have her whole lap full of babies, which 
were smiling, sprawling, raising their hands, and tossing 
about in the most interesting manner imaginable. 

I now come to what is called the Natural Language of 
the Organs. Up to this time you will perhaps grant that I 
have been talking with a show, at least, of reason; but now 
you will probably set me down as fanciful and absurd. I am 
prepared for this; but I doubt not that you will acknowledge 
its truth before the end of the course ; for as most of you have 
some predomiaant organ, and as each organ has a language 
of its own, though you may think my description of the natu- 
ral language of those organs in which you are weak tobe ri- 
diculous, you will recognize the language of your own strong 
organs, and be convinced that there is something in it after all. 

The law of action, as laid down by Gall, is, that the mo- 
tions are all in the direction of the seat of the organs. That 
natural language does exist all will allow when they reflect 
that by mien, walk and gesture the actors of pantomime are 
enabled to operate powerfully on the feelings without uttering 
a word. The natural tendency of Philoprogenitiveness is to 
throw the head backward. 

Near Manchester I saw a young woman bring her husband’s 
breakfast to him and sit by the road-side till he ate it, spend- 
ing the time in caressing her child. Her whole manner was 
expressive of the highest delight. She kissed and fondled 
the infant, and then she threw back her head and pressed it 
toward the neck as close as possible, repeating the same ac- 
tion several times. It would have formed a most beautiful 
subject for a painter. The great painters of Italy noticed the 
same expression, and in their representations of the murder 
of the innocents, they place the bereft mothers with their 
heads thrown back and the extreme of agony depicted in 
their faces. nt 

ConcENTRATIVENESS.—This organ is situated immediately 
above Philoprogenitiveness, and below Self-Esteem. I shall 
not occupy much time upon it. Spurzheim, from observing 
it large in animals fond of dwelling in one place, called it Jn- 
habitiveness. I observed persons whose theughts, like clouds, 
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come and go without regularity—whose sentences have suc- 
cession without relation. In them I have found the organ 
very small, I observed uthers, of less mental capacity, re- 
markable for continuity of thought, and for the natural rela 
tionship existing between the successive subjects of their 
conversation. In these I have found the organ large. It ap- 
peared to me, therefore, that its function is to keep two or 
more organs in continuous and simultaneous activity. Dr. 
Hoppe and the Rev. Dr. Welsh agreed with me in this view. 
I have already mentioned that I noticed some years ago a 
convolution of the brain running from the region of this organ 
near the base of the cleft between the two cerebral hemi 
spheres and terminating in the anterior lobe, and that Dr. 
Solly has since proved this to be a commissure. 

De. Vimout of Paris has made some observations which, 
if established, will reconcile the views of Dr. Spurzheim and 
myself, Having directed his attention to birds which live on 
fiah, and which hover over water, watch with intense fixed- 
ness and then dart downward as though they were arrows 
rather than living beings, and having compared them with 
ducks and other such animals which practice no such concen- 
trated watchfulness and action, he found in the first a great 
development of the lower part of this region, and in the others 
great deficiency. This he calls C rativeness. He found 
that this organ did not occupy the whole space, but left a re- 
gion immediately above it and below Self-Esteem which, he 
is convineed, appertains to the faculty of Inhabitiveness. If 
this view be correct, and I am pretty well satisfied that it is, 
then are Dr. Spurzheim’s views and my own reconciled. 





AvpueEsitveNxss.—This organ is situated at the middle of 
the parectal bone, on each side of the lower part of Concen- 
trativeness and the upper part of Philoprogeniteness. Dr. 
Gall was requested to mould the head of a lady who was a 
model of friendship. He did so, and found two large sym- 
metrical protuberances, one on each side. The lady had suf- 
fered great mutations of fortune. She had been rich, and 
then poor—again rich, and again poor; bu: amid all these 
ehanges she remained firmly attached to her friends. The 
idea naturally suggested itself that this part might be the 
organ of the disposition te attachment. Many subsequent ob- 
servations confirmed the conjecture. 

You will seldom find this organ in an isolated protuberant 
state. Its large size is gefierally indicated by the breadth 
and fullness of this region. Compare these two skulls: this 
is the skull of an Esquimaux in which Amativeness and Phi- 

veness are very large, and Adhesiveness small; 
this is the skull of a Swiss, in which all three are very large. 

Those in whom this organ is large feel the instinctive ten- 
dency to embrace and cling to the object of their affections. 
Boys manifest it by their attachment to dogs and rabbits, and 
in girls, to the feeling of Philoprogenitiveness it adds the hug 
of affection which they bestow upon their dolls. I have seen 
the poet Moore, and know this organ to be very large in him, 
and his poetry breathes its very spirit: 

“ The heart, like a tendril accustomed to 
it it oo — where it will cannot dooriek ulone; 


the nearest and loveliest thing 
ig be with itself and make closely its own.” 
Again—how it glows in the following lines !— 
“ The heart that loves truly, love, never e 
But as truly loves on to the close, — 
As the sun-flower turns to her god as he 
The same look that she turned when he rose.” 


In general this organ is larger and the faculty stronger in 
woman than in man; and the extreme ardor and constancy 
of their attachment may be attributed te this circumstance. 
In them alone can friendship be found in the fullness of per- 
fection. Taking advantage of this proneness to attachment— 
this consecration of the heart to the object of affection—some 
men, for the gratification of a most despicable vanity, or from 
& worse motive, sport with this beautiful trait of female na 
ture—conduct which would subject them to double infamy, 
but which is too often counted nothing of. The seducer, glo- 
rying in his successful villany, while the wronged one is mourn- 
ing in utter wretchedness over ruined hopes and a biighted 
name. . 

We often find strong attachment subsisting between per- 
sons of very different mental characters, in whom there are 
masy points of repulsicn; but the strength of this feeling 
serves as an eternal bond of union. There are husbands and 
wives in whom the attracting and repelling forces are so 
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They are for ever quarreling and making matters up; they 
part and unite, part again and again unite; again fly off, and 
again come together. They are a complete puzzle to their 
friends, who can place no dependence on their assertions or 
protestutions. In these cases, Adhesiveness will generally 
be found largely developed in both parties. 
This faculty is the bond of union among men, and gives 
rise tosociety. It is found large in many animals; but there 
are some, as the fox and magpie, which live in the marriage 
state, that is, they are attached for life; some, again, as the 
dog, live in society, but arenot attached for life. Spurzheim 
thought attachment and attachment for life as modifications 
of the same faculty. Gall inclined to think them distinct 
faculties; and Dr. Vimont thinks he has proved this to be the 
case, and considers the region which we ascribe to philopro- 
genitiveness as comprising two organs—love of young in the 
middle, and on each side attachment for life. 
This organ is sometimes so active in oxen and horses that 
they become sick when deprived of their accustomed com- 
panions. This diseased condition of the organ in man is 
called nostalgia. Many are unaware of the strength of this 
feeling till they have occasion to leave home. When away 
from their friends and companions they feel a yearning to- 
ward them, and a longing and craving to be again at home. 
Amativeness, philoprogenitiveness and adhesiveness form 
the group ef domestic affections, in the due regulation and 
proper exercise of which so much of our happiness depends. 
The natural language of this faculty is to embrace and 
cause the organs to approach, as you see in this plate of two 
little girls, and this of a girl and dove. When a dog or cat 
is under the influence of this faculty, and wants to show great 
attachment, it will rub this part of the head against its mas- 
ter’s leg. When two persons mect in whom this organ pre- 
dominates, they feel an involuntary attachment toward each 
other springing up in their minds, unless their other faculties 
be very incongruous. Those who have it large give the hand 
a hearty shake on meeting; those who have it small hardly 
press the hand at all. With the first absent friends are ever 
present; they think of them with a warm glow of affection. 
With the last, out of sight out of mind. The organ was large 
in Burns, and his poetry is full of its spirit. It was large in 
Mary Mac Innes the murderer, and she strongly manifested 
the feeling. A person to whom she was firmly attached had 
sent her a pocket-handkerchief with his name written on one 
corner, and also half an orange, requesting that she would eat 
it on the scaffold in token of their mutual affection, he having 
eaten the other half the preceding morning at the correspond- 
ing hour. She held the corner of the handkerchief on which 
his name was written, in her mouth all the night preceding 
her execution. When seated on the drop she took the orange 
from the turnkey, saying, “ Tell him that I die perfectly sat- 
isfied that he has done all in his power for my life, and that I 
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bravoes to have this part large, such as were noted for cow- 

ardice to have it very small. Subsequent observations estab- 

lished the discovery. In Vienna animal combats were fre- 

quently exhibited, and one man was so intrepid that he often 

presented himself alone in the arena to sustain the attack of 
a bull or a wild boar. In him Gall found it very large. He 

found it very large ina young lady who had repeatedly dressed 

herself in male attire and maintained battles with men. 

Dr. Brown speaks of this faculty. “ There is,” says he, 

“a principle in our mind which is to us like a constant pro- 

tector, which may slumber, indeed, but which slumbers only 

at seasons when its vigilance would be useless ; which awakes, 
therefore, at the first. appearance of unjust intention, and 
which becomes more watchful and more vigorous in propor- 
tion to the violence of the attack which it has to dread.”— 
“ Courage,” says Dr. Johnson, “ is a quality so necessary for 
maintaining virtue, that it is always respected even when it is 
associated with vice.” Sterne’s Uncle Toby is a personifica- 
tion of great combativeness, benevolence and integrity. 

This faculty produces active courage, the instinctive pro- 
pensity to oppose. It gives that boldness to the mind which 
enables it to remain undaunted amid opposition. A consid- 
erable endowment of it is therefore indispensable to all great 
and magnanimous characters. I know a gentleman in whom 
the moral sentiments are large and combativeness yery small. 
He confessed that he felt the want of a proper developement 
of this organ as a great deficiency in his character. He 
lacked the courage to oppose even manifest wrong. He felt 
that he should have beer a much more useful man with a pro- 
per endowment of combativeness, and he sometimes shed 
tears at his own pusillanimity. A man without proper com- 
bativeness is always trodden under foot. 

This organ is very large, as you may see by this head, in 
General Wurmser, who defended Mantua against Bonaparte. 
Fighting was his chief delight. His intellect was by no means 
remarkable, and Napeleon said he gave him more trouble 
than ten better men. By his sudden and fierce attacks, made 
in defiance of all military principles, he kept the French in a 
continual state of alarm. It is very large, as you may see, 
in King Robert Bruce, and all know how strongly he mani- 
fested the faculty. Let the skull of either of these heroes be 
compared with this of a Cingalese boy. 

The faculty is of great service to the barrister. It causes 
his energies to rise in proportion as he is opposed. Com- 
bined with destructiveness it inspires authors with the love of 
battles. Sir Walter Scott, who possessed this combination, 
was above his usual energy when describing the fight, the 
slaughter, and the shouts of victory. From this sympathy of 
authors with warriors, a successful butcher is too often ele- 
vated to the rank of a hero, and success in arms considered 
glorious without reference to the merits of the quarrel. 


This faculty, large, gives the love of contention. Thus you 





eat the orange as he desired me. May God bless him. Say 
to him that it was my dying request that he may avoid drink 
and bad company, and be sure never to be late out at night.” 
She forgot eternity in the ardor of her attachment. 

In 1836, Dr. John Scott, of Edinburgh, had a patient whom 
he examined after death, and in whom he found the lungs ex- 
tensively diseased. This was conceived to be a sufficient 
cause of death, and the examination proceeded no further till 
the brother of the deceased asked them with eagerness what 
they had found to be the condition of the brain; and when he 
learned that no examination had taken place, he requested 
that they would proceed to examine it. They did so, and to 
their astonishment found 27 abscesses, 11 in the cerebellum 
and 10 or 11 more in the posterior lobe, there being but 1 in 
the intellectual region. The brother then stated his reason 
for making the request he had. His brother, he said, had 
been a resident of London, where his family then resided, and 
that he was formerly very much attached to his family; that 
when he first came to Edinburgh he manifested about them 
the usual anxiety, but that before he died attachment to them 
was utterly lost, and that he would hardly have mentioned 
them in his will if he had not been urged to do so. 


CompBaTivengss.—The organ of this faculty is situated im- 
mediately backward and upward of the ear. Gall discovered 
this organ by collecting together a number of the lower classes 
of society, studying their characters and comparing their de- 


find persons who dispute every thing. They say it is the 
love of truth which instigates them, but it is in reality.the 
love of quarreling. If you say to such a one that it is a fine 
day, he will perhaps ask you who is finding fault with the 
day. When combativeness is large and undirected by the 
moral sentiments, it becomes a great disturber of domestic 
peace. The hours which should be devoted to pure and quiet 
enjoyment are embittered by strife and contradiction. 

This organ it is for the gratification of which the prize- 
fights of England are sanctioned. It is generally very large 
in those who murder from sudden impulses, as Haggart and 
Mac Innes. It is generally more developed in man than in 
woman, but sometimes it predominates in the latter, and 
gives her a bold, forward air. It gives girls a tendency to 
romp. You see this organ very large in the statue of the 
ancicnt gladiator. 

Those in whom it is large are very pugnacious when in- 
toxicated, though at other times they may restrain the pro- 
pensity within proper bounds. 

Here is the skull of a native of one of the British Isles, 
where the people have the propensity so strong that it is said 
in song that ‘ when one meets his friend he for love knocks him 
down.’ An Irish gentleman told me that at their fairs it was 
not uncommon for one of his countrymen after becoming ex- 
cited by whiskey, and unable any longer to repress his pug- 
nacity, to range along the booths till he could see a head 
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would bring out its owner in qtick time, when a regular fight 
would ensue.—Coentrast this head with that of the Hindoo, in 
whom combativenees is feeble—what a@ difference you per- 
ceive! Bull-dogs are always broad here, grey-hounds narrow. 
When horses are narrow behind the ears they are shy, when 
broad they are bold; when broad here and low m the fore- 
head they are vicious; when broad here and high in the fore- 
head, they are beth bold and good-natured. 

In our intercourse with men the knowledge of the mode in 
which this faculty operates is most useful. Knowing that 
such men constantly desire to oppose, the best plan is te state 
your opinion or arguments as clearly as possible, and if your 
meaning is perverted and your expressions distorted and the 
question embarrassed by extraneous matter, to drop the ar- 
gument and leave your opponent in quiet possession of the 
field. This will be to him a real punishment and give a bet- 
ter chance for your views to sink into his mind. 

This organ is often diseased. Peuil says, “A maniac natu- 
rally peaceful and gentle in disposition, appeared to be in- 
spired by the demon of malice during the fit. He was then 
in an unceasingly mischievous activity. He locked up his 
companions in their cells, provoked and struck them, and at 
every word raised some new quarrel and fighting.”” I have 
before related a case in which discased manifestation was at- 
tended with abscess in the organ. 

The natural language of this propensity is to throw the 
head backward and to one side, as in the attitade of boxing. 
The painters have noticed this. It gives a cutting expres 
sion to the lips, and a harsh thumping sound to the voice. 
Boys who have it large, stand up boldly when fighting, and 
look their adversary in the face. Those who have it small 
rarely fight, but if they do they generally poke their head as 
soon as possible to the breast of the adversary. It has been 
objected to this view of the natural language, that men put 
themselves into the described attitude because it is the best 
Position both fur attack and defence. We reply that boys 
who are quite young instinctively assume this attitude with- 
out in the slightest degree considering its propensity; and 
that this attitude is best is an inevitable censequence of its 
being natural. 





“From Biackwood’s Magazine for April. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Fresca anp ENG isu literature, which have now been in 
a high state of activity for two eutire centuries, and perhaps 
as nearly as possible have been subject to the same allowance 
for lulls arising out of civil agitations, cannot reasonably be 
supposed to have left any nook or sly recess in the broad field 
of national interest at this day unvisited. Long after the 
main highway of waters has felt the full power of the tide, 
channels running far inland, with thousands of little collateral 
creeks, may be still under the very process of filling ; for two 
powers are required to those final effects of the tide ; the gen- 
eral hydrostatic power for maintaining the equilibrium, and 
also hydraulic power for searching narrow conduits. On the 
same analogy, many human interests, less obvious or less gen- 
eral, may long linger unnoticed, and survive for a time the 
widest expansion of intellectual activity. Possibly the aspects 
of society must shift materially before even the human con- 
sciousness, far less a human interest of curiosity, settles upon 
them with steadiness enough to light up and vivify their rela- 
tions. For exampl d as it may seem to us, it is certain 
that, in the Elizabethan age, Political Economy was not yet 
viewed by any mind—no, not by Lord Bacon’s—as even a 
possible mode of speculation. The whole accidents of value: 
and its functions were not as yet separated into a distinct con- 
scious object; nor, if they had been, would it have been sup- 
posed possible to trace laws and fixed relations amongst 
forms apparently so impalpable, and combinations so flecting. 
With the growth of society, gradually the same phenomena 
revolved more and more frequently; something like order 
and connection was dimly descried ; philosophic suspicion be- 

n to stir; observation was steadily applied; reasoning and 

isputation ran their circle; and at last a science was ma- 
tured—definite-as mechanics, though (like ¢hat) narrow in its 
elementary laws. 

Thus it is with a// topics of general interest. Through sev- 
eral generations they may escape notice; for there must be 
an interest of social necessity visibly connected with them be- 
fore a mere vagrant curiosity will attract culture to their laws. 
And this interest may fail to arise until society has been made 
to move through various changes, and human needs have as- 
sumed attitudes too commanding and too permanent to be 
neglected. The laws of the drama—that is, of the dramatic 
fable—how subtle are they! How imperceptible—how ab- 
solutely non-existences—in any rude state of society! But 
let a national theatre arise—let the mighty artist come for- 
ward to shake men’s hearts with scenic agitations—how in- 


evitably are these laws brightened to the apprehension, 


searched, probed, analyzed. Sfnt Mecenates, it has been 
said, non dcerwnt (Flacee} Marones. That may be doubt- 
ed; and nearer to the probabilities it would be to invert the 
order of succession. But, however this may be, it is certain 
from manifold experience, thet invariably there will fofiow on 
the very traces and fresh footing ef the mighty agent— 
(mighty, but possibly blind)—the sagacionus theorist of his 
unctions—in the very wake and visible path of the awful 
Cschylus, or the tear-compelling Euripides, prodocing their 
colossal effects in alliance with dark forces slumbering im hu- 
man nature, will step forth the torch-bearing Aristotle, that 
pure starry. intelligence, bent upen searching into those ef- 
fects, and measuring (when ible) those forces. The same 
age accordingly beheld the first pompous exhibitions of dra- 
matic power, which beheld also the great speculator arise to 
trace its limits, proportions, and the parts, of its shadowy 
empire. “I came, I saw, I conquered”—such might have 
been Aristotle’s vaunt in reviewing his own analysis of the 
Athenian drema—one generation, or nearly so, having wit- 
nessed the creation of the Grecian theatre as a fect, and the 
finest contemplative survey which has yet been taken of the 
same fact viewed as a problem; ef the dramatic laws, func- 
tions, powers, and limits. 

No great number of generations, therefore, is requisite for 
the exhaustion of all capital interests in their capital aspects. 
And it may be presumed, with tolerable certainty, that by 
this time the plough has turned up every angle of soil, proper- 
ly national, alike in England or in France. Not that many 
parts will not need to be tilled over again, and often abso- 
lutely de nove. Much of what has been done has been done 
so ill that it is as if it had not been doneatall. Forinstance 
—the history of neither kingdom has yet been written in a 
way to last, or ina way worthy of the subject. Either it has 
been slightly written as to research—witness Hume and Mé- 
zérai, Smollet and Pére Daniel—(not but some of these 
writers Jay claim to antiquarian merits)—or written inarti- 
ficially or feebly as regards effect—or written without know- 
ledge as regards the political forces which moved under- 
ground at the great eras of our national development. 


Still, after one fashion or another, almost every great theme 
has received its treatment in both English literature and 
French; though many are those on which, in the words of 
the German adage upon psychology, we may truly affirm that 
‘ the first sensible word is yet to be spoken.’ The soil is not 
abs»lutely a virgin soil; the mine is not absolutely unworked ; 
although the main body of the precious ore is yet to be ex- 
tracted. 

Meantime, one capital subject there is, and a domestic sub- 
ject besides, on which, strange to say, neither nation hag 
thought fit to raise any monument of learning and patriotism. 
| Rich, at several eras, in all kinds of learning, neither Eng- 
land nor France has any great work to show upon her own 
vernacular language. Res est in ialegro: no Hickes in 
England, no Malesherbes or Menage in France, has chosen 
to connect his own glory with the investigation and history 
of his native tongue. And yet each language has brilliant 
merits of a very different order; and we speak thoughtfully 
when we say that, confining ourselves to our own, the most 
learned work which the circumstances of any known or obvi- 
ous case allow, the work which presupposes the amplest ac- 
complishments of judgement ak enormous erudition, would 
be a History of the English Language from its earliest rudi- 
ments, through all the periods of its growth, to its stationary 
condition. Great rivers, as they advance and receive vast 
tributary influxes, change their direction, their charaeter, their 
very name ; and the pompous inland sea, bearing navies on 
its bosom, has had leisure through a thousand leagues of 
meandering utterly to forget and disown the rocky mountain 
bed and the violent rapids which made its infant state unfitted 
to bear even the light canoe. The analogy is str:king between 
this case and that of the English language. In its element- 
ary period, it takes a different name—that of the Anglo-Sax- 
on; and so rude was it and barren at one stage of this rudi- 
mental form, that in the Sazon Chronicle we find not more 
than a few hundred words—perhaps from six to eight hun- 
dred words—perpetually revolving, and most of which express 
some idea in close relation to the state of war. The narrow 
purposes of the Chronicler may, in part, it is true, have de- 
terniined the narrow choice of words; but it is certain, on 
the other hand, that the scanty vocubulary which then existed 
mainly determined the limited range of his purposes. It is 
remarkable, also, that the idiomatic forms and phrases are as 
scanty in this ancient Chronicle, as the ideas, the images, 
and the logical forms of connection or transition. Such is the 
shallow brook or rivulet of our language in its infent stage. 
Thence it devolves a stream continually enlarging, down to 
the Norman era ; through five centuries (commencing with the 
century of Bede,) used as the vernacular idiom for the inter- 
course of life by a nation expanding gradually under the ri- 
pening influence of a pure religion and a wise jurisprudence; 
benefiting, besides, by the culture it received from a large 
succession of ecclesiastics, who too often adopted the 
Latin for the vehicle of their literary commerce with the 
Continent, but also in cases past all numbering wrote (like 











the great iot Alfred) for purposes in Saxon—even 
thie vedo Dialect omegl its foundations, until it 
became adequate to intellectual! purposes. Still, even 
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in this improved state it would have been found incommensu- 


Se 
rate to its great destiny.’ It could not have been an organ cor 
responding to the grandeur of those intellects which, in the 
fullness of time, were to communicate with mankind in ora- 
cles of truth or of . It could not have afforded moulds 
ample enough for receiving that vast literature which, in less 
than another five hundred years, was beginning to well forth 
frons the natioaal genius. ' 

Hence, at-the very first entrance upon this 
theme, we stumble upon what we walt sake cine 
have been the blindest of human follies—the r, and, 
without exaggeration, we may say, the providential felici 
of the English language has been made its capital 
—that, whilst yet ductile and capable of new impressions, it 
received a fresh and large infusion of alien wealth. It is, say 
the imbecile, a ‘bastard’ language—a ‘hybrid’ language— 
and so forth. And thus, for a metaphor, for a name, for a 
sound, they overlook, as far as depends on their will—they 
sign away—the main prerogasive ond dowry of their mother 
tongue. Jt is time to have done with these follies. Let ue 
open onr eyes to our own advantages. Let us recognise with 
thankfulness that fortunate inheritance of collateral wealth 
which, by inoculating our Anglo-Saxon stem with the mixed 
dialect of Neustria, laid open an avenwe mediately through 
which the whole opulence of Roman, and ultimately of Gre« 
cian, thought play freely through the pulses of our native 
English. Most fortunately,.the Saxon language was yet plas- 
tic and unfrozen at the era, of the Norman invasion. 
language was thrown again. into the crucible, and new ele- 
ments were intermingled with its own when brought into a 
state of fusion. And this final process it was, making the 
language at once rich m matter and malleable in form, which 
created that composite and multiform speech—fitted, like a 
mirror, to reflect the thoughts of the myriad-minded Shak- 
speare, and yet at the same time with enough remaining of 
its old forest stamina for imparting a masculine depth to the 
sublimities of Milton, or the Hebrew prophets, and a patri- 
archal simplicity to the Historic Scriptures, 

Such being the value, such the slow development of our 
noble language, through a period of more than twice six hun- 
dred years, how strange it must be thought, that net only we 
possess at this day no history, no circumstantial annals, of 
its growth and condition at different eras~~a defect which 
even the German literature of our language has partially sup- 
plied; but that, with one solitary exception, no. eminent 
scholar has applied himself even to a single function of this 
elaborate service. The solitary exception, we need scarcely 
say, points to Dr. Johnson, whose merits and whose demerits, 
whose qualifications and disqualifications, for a task of this 
nature, are now too notorious to require any illustration from 
us. The slenderness of Dr. Johnson’s philological attain- 
ments, und his blank ignorance of that age a philology 
which the case particularly requised—t philology of the 
Northern languages—are as much matters of record, and as 
undeniable as, in, the opposite scale, are his logical skill, his 
curious felicity of distinction, and his masculine vigor of defi- 
nition. Working under, or over, a commission of men more 
learned than himself, he would have. been the ablest of agents 
for digesting and organising theix materials. To inform, or 


‘invest with form, in the sense of logi¢ians—in other words, 


to impress the sense and trace the presence of principles— 
that was Dr. Johnson’s peculiur provinee; but to assign the 
matter, whether that consisted in originating the elements of 
thought, er in gathering the. affinities of languages, was suited 
neither to his nature nor to, hig habits of study. And of ne- 
cessity, therefore, his famays.Dictionary is a monument of 
powers unequally yoked, together in one task—skill in one 
function of his duty ‘ full ten times as much as there needs’ 
skill in others, sometimes feeble, sometimes none at all. 

Of inferior attempts to illustrate the language, we have 
Ben Jonson’s Grammar, early in the seventeenth century; 
Wallis, the mathematician’s, Grammar (writter in Latin, and 
patriotically designed as a polemic grammar against the er- 
rors of foreigners), towards the of the same century; 
Bishop Lowth’s little — r > naa 
century; Archdeacon Nares’s Orthoepy; Dx. Crombie’s 
mers and Syntax; Noah Webster's various Essays on the 
same subject, followed by his elaborate Dictionary, all written 
and first published in America. We have also, and we men- 
tion it on acgount of its great but unmerjted popularity, the 
Grammar of Lindley Murray—an American, by the way, as 
well as the eccentric Noah. This book, full of atrocious blun- 
ders, (some of which, but with little systematic , were 
exposed in a work of the late Mr. Haalitt’s,) rei 
ically through the young ladies’ schools, from the Orkneys to 
the Cornish Scillys. And of the other critical Grammars, 
such as the huge quarto of Green, the smaller one of Dr. 
Priestley, many little abstracts prefixed to portable Diction- 
aries, &c., there may be gathered, since the year 1680, from 
250 to 300; not one of which is absolutely without value-— 
some raising new and curious questions, others showing their 
talent in solving old ones, Add to these the occasional, no- 
tices of grammatical niceties in the critical editions of our 
old poets, and there we have the total amount of what has 
hitherto been contributed opeets the taveatignets £ +4 
English Language in its gramma theory. to 
vestigation of its history, of its gradual rise and fe ed aa 
its re ieee wo alge EE a aaa blank— 
8 title pointing to a duty abs in arrear, rather than to 
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an formance ever undertaken as yet, even by way of ten- 
ong beers At least, any fractional attempt in that direc- 
tien is such as would barely form a single section, or sub-scc- 
tion, in a general history. For instance, we have critical es- 
says of some value on the successive translations, into Eng- 
lish, of the Bible. But these rather express, in modulo 
parvo, the burden of laborious research which awaits such a 
task pursued comprehensively, than materially diminish it. 
Even the history of S/ang, whether of domestic or foreign 
growth, and the record of the capricious influxes, at particu- 
lar epochs, from the Spanish, the French, &c., would furnish 
materials for a separate work. But we forbear to enter upon 
the long list of parts, chapters and sections, which must com- 
pose the architectural system of so elaborate a work, seeing 
that the whole edifice itself is hitherto a great idea, in nubi- 
bus, as regards our own language. The French, as we have 
observed, on little more to boast of. And, in faet, the Ger- 
mans and the Italians, of all nations the two who most cor- 
dially hate and despise cach other, in this point agree—that 
they only have constructed many preparatory works—have 
reared something more than mere scaffolding toward such a 
systematic and national inonument. 

I. It is painful and humiliating to an Englishman, that, 
while all other nations show their patriotism severally in con- 
nection with their own separate mother tongues, claiming for 
them often merits which they have not, and overlooking none 
of those which they have, his own countrymen show them- 
selves ever ready, with a dishonorable levity, to undervalue 
the English language, and always upon no fixed principles. 
Nothing to ourselves seems so rem le, as that men 
should dogmatise upon the pretensions of this and that lan- 

in icular, without haying any general notions pre- 
viously of what it is that constitutes the value of a language 
universally. Without some preliminary notice, abstractedly, 
of the precise qualities to be sought for in a language, how 
are we to know how the main object of our question is found, 
or not found, in any given language offered for examination ? 
The Castilian is pronounced fine, the Italian effeminate, the 
English harsh, by many a man who has no shadow of a rea- 
son for his opinions beyond some vague association of chival- 
resque qualities with the personal bearing of Spaniards; or, 
again, of special adaptation to operatic music in the Italian; 
or (as regards the English,) because he has heard, perhaps, 
that the letter s, and crowded clusters of consonants and 
monosyllabic words prevail in it. 

Such random and fantastic notions would be entitled to 
little attention; but, unfortunately, we find that men of dis- 
tinguished genius—men who have contributed to sustain and 
extend the glory of this very English language, are sometimes 
among its netorious depreciators. Addison, in a well-known 
passage of his critical essays, calls the English, in competi- 
tion with the Greek language, brick against marble. Now, 
that there is a vocal beauty in the Greek, which raises it in 
that particular point above all modern languages, and not ex- 
clusively above the English, cannot be denied ; but this is the 
lowest merit of a language—being merely its sensuous merit 
(to borrow a word of Milton’s;) and, beyond all doubt, as 
respects the higher or intellectual qualities of a language, the 
English greatly excels the Greek, and especially in that very 
ease which provoked the remark of Addison; for it happens, 
that some leading ideas in the ‘ Paradise Lost’—ideas essen- 
tial to the very integrity of the fable, cannot be expressed in 
Greek; or not so expressed as to convey the same thought 
impregnated with the same weight of passion. But let not 
our reverence for the exquisite humor of Addison, and his 
admirable delicacy of pencil in delineating the traits of cha- 
racter, hide from us the fact that he was a very thoughtless 
and irreflective critic; that his criticisms, when just, rested 
not upon principles, but upon mere fineness of tact; that he 
was an lute ignoramus as regarded the litcrature of his 
own country; and that he was a mere bigot as regarded the 
antique literature of Pagan Greece or Rome. In fact, the 
eternal and inevitable schism between the Romanticists and 

Classicists, though not in name, had already commenced 
in substance; and where Milton was not free from grievous 
error and consequent injustice, both to the writers of his 
country and to the language, how could it be expected that 
the far feebler mind of Addison should work itself clear of a 
bigotry and narrowness of sympathy as regards the antique, 
which the discipline and training of his whole life had estab- 
lished? Even the merit of Addison is not sufficient to waive 
his liability to one plain retort from an offended Englishman, 
viz: that, before he signed away with such flagrant levity the 
pretensions of his native language, at all events, it was in- 
cumbent upon him to show that he had fathomed the powers 
of that language, had exhausted its capacity, and had wielded 
it with commanding effect. Whereas, we all know that Ad- 
dison was a master of the humble and unpretending English, 
demanded, or evaMeuffered by his themes; but for that very 
reason little familiar with its higherorimpsssioned movements. 

II. But Addison, like most other critics on languages, over- 
looked one great truth, which should have made such sweep- 
ing undervaluations impossible as applied to any language ; 
this truth is, that every language, every language at least in 
a state of culture and developement, has its own sepurate and 
incommunicable qualities of superiority. The French itself, 
which, in some weighty respects, is among the poorest oflan- 
guages, had yet its own peculiar merits, not attainable or ap- 
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proachable by any other. For the whole purposes of what 
the French understand by the word causer, for all the deli- 
cacies of social intercourse, and the nuances of manners, no 
language but the French possesses the requisite vocabulary. 
The word causer itself is anillustration. Marivaux and other 
novelists, tedious enough otherwise, are mere repertories of 

hrases untranslatable—irrepresentable by equivalents in any 
Reaven language. And some of our own fashionable Eng- 
lish novels, which have been fiercely arraigned for their 
French embroidery as well as for other supposed faults, are 
thus far justifiable—that, in a majority of instances, the Eng- 
lish could not have furnished a corresponding phrase with 
equal point or piquancy—sometimes not at all. 

III. If even the French has its function of superiority, so, 
and in a higher sense, have the English and other languages 
more decidedly Northern. But the English, in particular, 
has a special dowry of power in its double-headed origin. 
The Saxon part of the language fulfils one set of functions, 
the Latin another. Mean time, it is a great error on the 
part of Lord Brougham (and we remember the same error 
in others) to direct the student in his choice of words toward 
the Saxon part of the language by preference. Nothing can 
be more unphilosophic, or built on more thorough misconcep- 
tion of the case. Neither part of the language is good or bad 
absolutely, but in its relation to the subject, and according to 
the treatment which the subject is meant to receive. It is an 
error even to say that the Saxon part is more advantageously 
used for cases of passion. Even that requires further limita- 
tion. Simple narration, and a pathos resting upon artless 
circumst ] ary feelings—homely and household 
affections—these are most suitably managed by the old indi- 
genous Saxon vocabulary. But a passion which rises into 
grandeur, which is complex, elaborate, and interveined with 
high meditative feelings, would languish or absolutely halt, 
without aid from the Latin moiety of our language. Mr. 
Coleridge remarks, that the writings of all reflective or highly 
subjective poets, overflow with Latin and Greek polysyllables, 
or what the uneducated term ‘ dictionary words.’ 

IV. Again, if there is no such thing in rerum natura asa 
language radically and universally without specific powers ; 
if every language, in short, is and must be, according to the 
circumstances under which it is moulded, an organ sui gene- 
ris, and fitted to sustain with effect some function or other of 
the human intellect—so, on the other hand, the very advan- 
tages of a language, those which are most vaunted become de- 
fects under opposite relations. The power of running easily 
into composition, for instance, on which the Germans show 
so much fierté, when stating the pretensions of their own 
mother tongue, is in itself injurious to the simplicity and 
aatural power of their poetry, besides being a snare, in many 
cases, to the ordinary narrator or describer, and tempting 
him aside into efforts of display which mar the effect of his 
composition. In the early stages of every literature, not sim- 
plicity (as it is thought) but elaboration and complexity, and 
tumid artifice in the structure of the diction, are the besetting 
vices of the poet: witness the Roman fragments of peetry 
anterior to Ennius. Now the fusile capacity of a language 
for running into ready coalitions of polysyllables aids this ten- 
dency, and almost of itself creates such a tendency. 

V. The process by which languages grow is worthy of 
deep attention. So profound is the error of some men on 
this subject, that they talk familiarly of language as of a thing 
deliberately and consciously ‘invented’ by the people who 
use it. A language never was invented” by any people; that 
part which is not borrowed from adjacent nations arises un- 
der instincts of necessity and convenience. We will illus- 
trate the matter by mentioning three such modes of instinct 
in which has lain the parentage of at least three words out of 
four in every language. First, the instinct of abbreviation, 
prompted continually by hurry or by impatience. Secondly, 
the instinct of onomatopa@ia, or more generally, the instinct 
of imitation applied directly to sounds, indirectly to motion, 
and by the aid of analogies more or less obvious applied to 
many other classes of objects. Thirdly, the instinct of distinc- 
tion—sometimes for purposes of necessity, sometimes of con- 
venience. This prucess claims by far the largest application 
of words in every language. Thus, from propriety (or the 
abstract idea of annexation between two things by means of 
fitness or adaptation) was struck off by a more rapid pronun- 
ciation and a throwing back of the accent, the modern word, 
property, in which the same general idea is limited to ap- 
propriations of pecuniary value; which, however, was long 
expressed by the original word propricty, under a modified 
enunciation. So again, major as a military designation, and 

* Mean time, a few insulated words have been continually nourished 
by authors; that is, transferred to other uses, or furmed by thoughtful 
composition, or by skillful alterations of form and inflexion. Thus Mr. 


Coleridge introduced the fine word ancestral, in lieu of the lumbering 
word ancestorial, about the year 17/8. Milton introduced the indis- 
pensable word sensuous. Daniel, the truly philosophic poet and his- 
torian, introduced the splendid class of words with the affix of inter, 
to denote reciprocation, e. g. interpenetrate, to express mutual or in- 
terchangeable penetration; a form of composition which is deeply 
beneficial to the language, and has been extensively adopted by Cole- 
ridge. We ourselves may boast to have introduced the word orches- 
tric, which we regard with parental pride, as a word expressive of 
that artificial and pompous music which attends, for instance, the 
elaborate hexameter verse of Rome and Greece, in comparison with 
ae simpler rhyme of the a exclusively accentual metres in modern 

u j or expressive of any ised music, in opposition to the 
natural warbling of the woods, — 











mayor as a civil one, have split off from the very same original 
word by varied pronunciations. And these divergencies into 
multiplied derivatives from some single radix, are, in fact, 
the great source of opulence to one language by preference to 
another. And it is clear that the difference in this respect 
between nation and nation will be in a compound ratio of the 
complexity and variety of situations into which men are thrown 
(whence the necessity of a complex condition of society to 
the growth of a truly fine language)—in the ratio, we say, of 
this complexity on the one hand; and, on the other, of the in- 
tellectual activity put forth to seize and apprehend these fleet- 
ing relations of things and persons. Whence, according to 
the vast inequalities of national minds, the vast disparity of 
languages. 

VI. Hence we see the monstrosity of claiming a fine or 
copious language, for any rude or uncultivated, much more 
for any savage people, or even for a people of mountaineers, 
or for a nation subsisting chiefly by hunting, or by agriculture 
and rural life exclusively, or in any way sequestered and mo- 
notonousin theirhabits. It is philosophically impossible that 
the Gaelic, or the Hebrew, or the Welsh, or the Manx, or 
the Armoric, could, at any stage, have been languages of com- 
pass or general poetic power. In relation to a few objects 
peculiar to their own climates, or habits or superstitions, any 
of these languages may have been occasionally gifted with a 
peculiar power of expression; what language is not with re- 
gard to some class of objects? _ But a language of power and 
compass cannot arise except among cities and the habits of 
luxurious people. ‘They talked,” says John to Paul, speak- 
ing of two rustic characters, in one of his sketches—* they 
talked, as country people are apt to talk, concerning—nothing.”” 
And the fact is, universally, that rural occupations and habits, 
unless counteracted determinately by intellectual pursuits, 
tend violently to torpor. Social gatherings, social activity, 
social pleasure—these are the parents of language. And 
there is but the one following exception to the rule—That 
such as is the activity of the national intellect in arresting 
fugitive relations, such will be the language resulting; and 
this exception lies ia the mechanical advantages offered by 
some inflexions compared with others for generating and edu- 
cing the possible modifications of each primitive idea. Some 
modes of inflexions easily lend themselves, by their very 
mechanism, to the adjuncts expressing degrees, expressing 
the relations of time—past, present, and future; expressing 
the modes of will—desire, intention, &c. For instance, the 
Italians have terminal forms, ino, ello, acchio, &c. express- 
ing all gradations of size above or below the ordinary stand- 
ard. The Romans, again, had frequentative forms, inceptive 
forms, forms expressing futurition and desire, &c. These 
short-hand expressions performed the office of natural sym- 
bols, hieroglyphics, which custom had made universally in- 
telligible. Now, in some cases this machinery is large, and 
therefore extensively auxiliary to the popular intellect in build- 
ing up the towering pileof a language; in others it is meagre, 
and so fur itis possible that, from want of concvrrency in the 
mechanic aids, the language may, in some respects, not be 
strictly commensurate to the fineness of the national genius. 

VII. Another question, which arises upon all languages, 
respects their degrees of fitness for poetic and imaginative 
purposes. The mere question of fact is interesting ; and the 
question as to the casual agency which has led to such a re- 
sult is still more so. In this place we shall content ourselves 
with drawing the reader’s attention to a general phenomenon 
which comes forward im all non-poctic languages—viz: that 
the separation of the two great fields, prose und poetry, or 
of the mind, impassioned or unimpassioned, is never perfectly 
accomplished. This phenomenvn is most striking in the Ori- 
ental languages, where the common edicts of government or 
provincial regulations of police assume a ridiculous masque- 
rade dress of rhetorical or even of poetic animation. But 
amongst European languages, this capital defect is most no- 
ticeable in the French, which has no resources for elevating 
its diction when applied to cases and situations the most lofty 
or the most affecting. The single misfortune of having no 
neuter gender, by compelling the mind to distribute the color- 
ing of life universally, and by sexualising in all cases, neutral- 
ises the effect, as a special effect, for any case. To this one 
capital deformity, which presents itself in every line, many 
others have concurred. And it might be shown convincingly, 
that the very power of the French language, as a language 
for social intercourse, is built on its impotence for purposes 
of passion, grandeur, and native simplicity. The English, on 
the other hand, besides its double fountains of words, which 
furnishes at once two separate keys of feeling, and the ready 
means of obtaining distinct movements for the same general 
passion, enjoys the great advantage above Southern langua- 
ges of having a neuter gender, which, from the very first es- 
tablishing a mode of shade, establishes, by a natural conse- 
quence, the means of creating light, anda more potent vitality. 


New Art.—The Russian journals e that Prof 
Jacobi, of St. Petersburg, can produce in relief, and in the 
most exact manner, the most minute traits of an engraving 
on copper, and transverse them to other plates composed with 
the assistance of galvanism. The Emperor Nicholas has 
given the necessary funds for carrying this discovery into per- 
fection; and, from the success of the first experiments, it is 
anticipated that this fine invention will be applied to the art 











of engraving with results of an extraordinary nature. 
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From Colburn’s New Monthly for April. 
ATARAXIA. 
BY THE HON, MRS, NORTON. 

Gone o’er the green hills to the sunny sea!— 
The boundless sea that washeth many lands, 
Where shells unknown to England, fair and free, 
Lie brightly scattered on the gleaming sands. 
There, ’midst the hush of slumbering ocean’s roar, 
We'll sit and watch the silver-tissued waves 

Creep languidly along the basking shore, 
And kiss thy gentle fect, like Eastern slaves. 


And we will take some volume of our choice, 
Full of a quiet poetry ef thought ; 
And thou shalt read me, with thy plaintive voice, 
Lines which some gifted mind hath sweetly wrought. 
And I will listen, gazing on thy face— 
Pale as some cameo on th’ Italian shell— 
Or looking out across the far blue space 
Where glancing sails to gentle breezes swell. 


Come forth! The sun hath flung on Thetis’ breast 
The glittering tresses of his golden hair ; 
Ail things are heavy with a noonday rest, 
And floating sea-birds leave the stirless air. 
Against the sky, in outlines clear and rude, 
The cleft rocks stand, while sunbeams slant between; 
And lulling winds are murmuring through the wood 
Which skirts the bright bay with its fringe of green. 


Come forth! All motion is so gentle now, 
It seems thy step alone should walk the earth— 
Thy voice alone, the ‘ ever soft and low,’ 
Wake the far-haunting echoes into birth. 
Too wild would be Love’s passionate store of hope— 
Unmeet the influence of his changeful power; 
Ours be Companionship, whose gen:le scope 
Hath charm enough for such a tranquil Sone 


In that, no jealousy—no wild regret 
Lies like deep poison in a flower’s bright cup, 
Which thirsty lips fer ever seek, and yet 
For ever murmur as they drink it up. 
The memory of thy beauty ne’er can rise 
With haunting bitterness in days to come; 
Thy name can never choke my heart with sighs, 
Nor leave the vex’d tongue faltering, faint, and dumb. 


Therefore come forth, oh gentle friend! and roam 
Where the high cliffs shall give us ample shade, 
And see how glassy lie the waves, whose foam 
Hath power to make the seaman’s heart afraid. 
Seek thou no veil to shroud thy soft brown hair— 
Wrap thou no mantle round thy graceful form; 
The cloudless sky smiles forth as still and fair 
As though earth ne’cr could know another storm. 


Come! Let not listless sadness make delay— 

Beneath Heaven’s light that sadness will depart; 
And as we wander on our shoreward way, 

A strange, sweet peace shall enter in thine heart. 
We will not weep, nor talk of vanish’d years, 

When, link by link, Hope’s glittering chain was riven; 
Those who are dead shall claim from love no tears— 

Those who have injured us shall be forgiven. 


Few have my summers been, and fewer thine}; 
Youth ruined, is the weary lot of both; 
To both, all lonely shows our life’s decline— 
Both with old friends and ties have waxed wroth. 
But yet we will not weep! The breathless calm 
Which lulls the golden earth and wide, blue sea, 
Shall pour into our souls mysterious balm, 
And fill us with its own tranquillity. 


We will not mar the scene—we will not look 
To the veil’d future, or the shadowy past; 
Seal’d up shall be sad Memory’s open book, 
And Childhood’s idleness return at last! 
Joy, with his restless, ever-fluttering wings, 
And Hope, his gentle brother—all shall cease ; 
Like weary hinds that seek the desert springs, 
Our one sole feeling shall be peace—deep peace! 


Then come! Come o’er the green hills to the sea— 
The boundless sea that washeth many lands; 
And with thy plaintive voice, oh! read to me, 
As we two sit upon the golden sends. = 
And I will listen, gazing on that fucee— 
Pale as some camco on th’ Italian shell— 
Or looking out across the far blue space 
Where glancing sails to gentle breezes swell! 





A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 

Tw the autumn of the year 17—, a young English officer, 
Captain Montagu, whose regiment was at that period quar- 
tered in Ireland, was rambling over a wild and unfrequented 

rt of that interesting country. With his dogs and gun, he 
had thoughtlessly pursued his way in quest of game, until the 
night shadows began to gather over the landscape, and the 
evening star shone above his head in the only blue spot which 


aoe 


increasing gloom, the surrounding scene wore the aspect of 
desolation ; and the cold night-winds swept mournfully from 
those storied hills, where the ghosts of Ossian’s heroes sing 
of ‘the hundred bards in the hall of shells.’ The mind of 
young Montagu was neither tinctured with the feelings of su- 
perstition, nor filled with the vagaries of romance. English- 
men are rarely the slaves of the first, and (unless when in 
love) not commonly much alive to the latter. A native of 
Germany, in the situation of our hero, would have composed 
a tale of passion and diablerie, anda son of Spaina serenade 
to his lady-love: but Montagu only made use of the light of 
mind to dispel the gloom of nature. He was, moreover, a 
philosopher, and much addicted, even at that early age, to 
those studies that furnish a man with rational reasons for 
things mysterious only to common and uninformed minds. 
However, the actual approach of night, and the threatened 
approach of a storm, in a strange place and country, conjured 
up no very agreeable train of thought; and, despite his phil- 
osophy and courage, he heartily wished himself and his own 
weary dogs by his own warm and cheerful fireside. It was 
too late to think of retracing his way, had he even been able 
todo soin safety; but, without a guide to direct his steps 
from the treacherous bogs that he remembered to have passed, 
it was not to be thought ef. After wandering some time at 
hazard, he at length found a rugged but firm footing, which, 
from the deep ruts that he occasionally stumbled upon, or 
rather into, knew must be a road to some village or human 
habitation, and upon this he determined, if possible, to keep, 
until he should find some place of rest or shelter for the night. 
The storm that had so long threatened at length opened its 
flood-gates upon the weary night-wanderer, and the wind, ris- 
ing almost to a hurricane, blew the rain and sleet so violently 
in his face, that was with extreme difficulty he could now pro- 
ceed at all. He, however, was young and light-hearted, and 
still contrived, in these unpleasant annoying circumstances, 
to keep his courage up; although philosophy, which is ‘a 
good steed in the stable, but a sad jade on the road,’ did not 
attempt even so much as to whisper that ‘pain is not pain.’ 
At last, the storm and the road, as if they had agreed between 
themselves, both took a turn, and each a favorable one, for 
the benighted traveler. The sky cleared its angry brow, and 
shone like the blue eye of beauty with the light of love. Stars 
began to glow and twinkle in the moist air; and the moon, 
which Montagu could almost have worshiped as the Persian 
does the sun, now showed her friendly lamp high above the 
horizon. An extensive prospect of hill and valley lay stretched 
before him, with woods, or what appeared to be woods, lost 
in the shadowy distance. Still no human habitation, or sound 
of human life, gave hope to the weary pilgrim, who began to 
think, with another ‘ soldier bridegroom™ of poetical renown, 
‘The heath this night must be my bed:’ 
and though Montagu had, even at that early period of his 
martial career, sometimes slept under the blue canopy of the 
sky, upon the hard bed nature had provided, and the rude 
pillow necessity had contrived for him, he had never wrapt 
his military cloak round him in a more chilled and exhausted 
state, than he now closely buttoned up the slight shooting- 
jacket that so badly guarded him from the cold night-breeze. 
As he kept on his way he made his eyes active in every di- 
rection, to detect, if possible, some house or hut that might 
afford him shelter. Suddenly the barking of his dogs attract- 
ed his attention, and he soon, to his great joy, distinguished 
the sound of horse’s fect advancing towards him at a brisk 
pace. He hailed the rider as he approached, who immedi- 
ately drew up, and Montagu, addressing him in English, was 
most agreeably surprised on receiving an answer in the same 
tongue. All his difficulties now vanished, and he requested 


tain food and bed for the night. 

The man sat silent for some moments, as if in a reverie, 
and Montagu now looked up in his face with an inquiring 
curiosity. It was a handsome John Bull countenance, sleek 
and rosy with good health and good living; but there was 
a something in the expression Montagu’s heart did not readily 
warm to—a look of extreme cunning, ¢learly distinguishable 
in the full moonlight, and a firm compression of the lips to- 
gether, that scemed to indicate one ake could do much and 
be secret. Montagu repeated his request. 

“Why, sir, I knows no house herabouts, where you would 
be at all likely to get a bed, or food either, that’s fit for any- 
thing but the pigs. You should be welcome to go home with 
me, for that matter, but io 

“What, my good friend?” asked the young sportsman, 
eagerly. 

“Why, you see, I lives at my lord’s castle—that is, I and 
my wife are put in to keep it aired, and so on, but with strict 
orders from my lord never to take in no strangers whatever.” 

“That is singular,” said Montagu, ‘and very unlike the 
far-famed hospitality of Ireland.” 

‘Why yes, so it be; but my lord’s a strange man in his 
ways, though as good a master, as to pay, as any man living, 
and I should be sorry to give him offence. However, I think 
there can be no great harm in letting you shelter for the night; 
you could go away in the morning; before Old Mick the gar- 
dener ’s up, as servants love to tell tales of one , and 
‘twould be as much as my place is worth if my lord found 

















the stranger to direct him to some place where he could ob- | 
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Montagu assured the man that, like all , he was 
an early riser, and would observe his injunctions; and, with 
the renewed vigor which hope gives to weary, he now set 
off, with his guide, towards the castle of his inhospitable lord, 
which he understood lay at the distance of about two miles. 
The man did not seem much disposed to cultivatean iwtimacy 
with his guest elect; and the pair went on silently, «ill, hav- 
ing arrived at the entrance to a wood, Montagu could discern 
amongst the trees, now nearly stript of their foliage, the high 
battlements and antique windows of a castellated building, 
glittering in the moonbeams. His guide now dismounted, 
and, leading his horse up a narrow pathway, that branched 
off to the left of the wood, they came full in front of the once- 
—_ dwelling of baronial power, where ‘ chiefs and ladies 

right’ once held their pleasant revels, in those halls now only 
trodden by the feet of some solitary domestic, as she goes 
fearfully at nightfall, and, startling at the echo of her own 
footsteps, to close up the Gothic casements. 

At any other time our young soldier would have lingered 
long, and curiously, to survey an chjcct of such interest to the 
reflective mind ; but hunger and fatigue were now far more 
imperative in their demands than any other feeling, and craved 
as speedy an entrance through the antique partals, as the pre- 
liminaries of bolts and locks would allow. At last all gave 
way to the touch of the unseen hand that came prompt at the 
bidding of Redmond, (so the man was called) and the door 
was opened cautiously by an aged female of most uninviting 
aspect, and whose strange costume added not a little to her 
witch-like appearance. Her brow was puckered up in wrin- 
kles, her nose sharp and prominent, while the two little mo- 
lish-looking eyes, peeping out under the shaggy brows and 
white straggling locks that resembled the plant called ‘ the 
old man’s beard,’ were partly hidden by the blue cloth hood 
of her cloak, held closely with one hand at the chin, while 
the fingers of the other grasped a dirty bit of candle in true 
Irish fashion. 

Ushered in by this lady-in-waiting, Montagu entered a long 
narrow passage, and finally a large hall, where a cheerful fire 
blazed within the wide grate, and, with the addition of one 
solitary candle, helped to lighten one half of the spacious 
apartment, while the other, remaining in dim obscurity, left 
the imagination to fill it with those guests most congenial to 
its character of gloom. The family of Redmond consisted of 
his wife, two daughters, and his wife’s grandmother, the self- 
same aged sybil who had opened the door to them. 

“Kathleen,” said Redmond te his wife, a pretty young 
woman, (too young evidently to be the mother of the eldest 
girl, a lovely fair-haired creature, who stood bashfully eyeing 
the handsome Englishman) “ Kathleen, what have you got to 
give us to eat? This here young gentleman must have good 
need of something. He’s been out all day, wet and shine, 
and had nothing since mid-day; so let ’s have the best—and 
be quick my lass.” 

“The pratecs, Hugh, dear, will be boiling presently, won’t 
they?” said the good-natured Kathleen, casting’a look of pi 
at the stranger. ‘‘ Moyla, jewel, take the master’s coat.” 

And Moyla, doing as directed by her step-mother, hung the 
coat of Redmond on a large wooden linen-horse, while Kath- 
leen left the apartment 
‘On hospitable thoughts intent.’ 


The supper-board was soon spread with a plentiful supply 
of smoking potatoes, whiter than the cloth they were placed 
upon; while a piece of cold beef and some pickled herrings 
completed the repast. Montagu did not fail to do justice to 
the ‘ pratees,’ with which Kathleen, with genuine Irish hos- 
pitality, kept filling his plate, and the beef that Redmond 
strongly recommended, both by specch and example. After 
supper, Redmond placed a bottle of whiskey on the board, at 
the same time assuring his guest that it was as prime as ever 
passed the lips of mortal man. It needed not this verbal eu- 
logy; for had it been much less excellent than it really was, 
Montagu had never been less in a mood to be critical upon 
what was set be‘ore him, either to eat or drink. 

While he sat enjoying the whiskey and: the fire, he made 
some general inquiries respecting the castle, and its noble 
owner, Lord Belvidere. ond did not appear, as his 
guest thought, to be particularly communicative, but rather 
chose to wander back to the history of past times. He en- 
larged upon the valor and other admirable qualities of some 
of the early ancestors of his master; and in answer to Mon- 
tagu’s inquiry respecting a very melancholy-looking person- 
age, whose portrait was suspended over the mantel of the 
apartment in which they sat, informed him that he lived ‘many 
years agene,’ and that he believed his lady ran away with a 

riest. 
a Good cause, indeed, to make him look so melancholy,” 
exclaimed Montagu. 

“Oh the powers!’ said Kathleen, _— up her hands; 
“how can you say so, Hugh, dear, of a holy 1—sure 
and granny must be after knowing best, won't she?” and she 
arch: and ye acy right, jewel! When did precious 

- : e 8B! t, jewel ! n did ever a 
darling of mgt ey & shame upon the blessed mother of 
God, and all the holy saints? Sorrow take them as evil 
of any jewel of a holy confessor! There never was the like 
of such, since hol Seint Patrick first set the print of his 
blessed foot in ould Ireland.” : 

“Well, grantty,” said Redmond, “I can't be sworn that 





the clouds of an approaching had not enveloped with || that I had disobeyed his orders.” 
their shadowy mantle. So far as his eye could penetrate the |] * Captam Montagu had reeently beou married. 
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she ran away with a priest; or, if she did, it might be a priest 
of the law church.” 

“ Ay, ay, like enough,” retorted the old woman; “they ’re 
not ower particular, anyhow. But they say, jewel,” turning 
to Montagu, “that her ghost has been scen about the castle 
at nights, poor crater!—och! ay!” 

“TI don’t pay no attention, not I,” said Redmond, “ to such 
old women’s tales; but there ’s one room you see, sir, as they 
pretends is haunted, and Kathleen. and the girls frightens 
themselves at nights, when the old furniture cracks, or the 
wind shakes and rattles the doors and windows of the long 


“Och! an’ for sure, it’s dismal enough at nights, Hugh,” 
said his wife, ‘especially the long winter time.” 

“ But come, Kathleen,” said Redmond, observing his guest 
grow drowsy, from the combined influence of excessive fatigue 
and the genial warmth of the blaziug fire, in spite of this well- 
authenticated ghost-story; ‘‘ you had better be stirring to get 
the gentleman’s bed iy.” 

“ And pray,” said Montagu, rousing himself at the not un- 
welcome sound, “ let it be in the haunted chamber.” 

“ Oh! I’m blest if I’d enter it for all the world,” exclaim- 
ed Kathleen, “ an’ it’s all dropping to pieces, the ould dismul 
tapestry, and the velvet curtains, and the chairs, as no living 
body could sit down on, any how." 

“Och! an’ ye ’ll be like to take the aguy, jewel, or it mit 
be the rheumatics, with sleeping in the damp place,” added 
the old woman. 

* Well,” interrupted Redmond, somewhat impatiently, 
“ get the gentleman’s bed made up in the green chamber; 
it’s been the last slept in, and it’s warmest, being to the South;”’ 
and at the same time he exchanged some significant glances 
with his wife, which awakened for the first time an undefined 
suspicion in the mind of Montagu, of he knew not what. 

Kathleen now left the hall to prepare his bed; and Red- 
mond immediately afterwards absented himself likewise, for 
the pu , a8 he said, of looking to his horse. After the 
lapse of half an hour, Kathleen informed her guest that the 
bed was ready, and the aged sybil, taking up a candle, led 
the way. Montagu followed her along divers winding gal- 
leries, and up several flights of stairs, till they came to a suite 
of large and lofty chambers, whose furniture and decorations, 
though imperfectly seen by the dim candle his conductress 

ied, gave him some idea of theeplendor and state in which 
the former occupiers of the castle hud lived, There is some- 
thing solemn and affecting in the appearance of an old desert- 
ed mansion, in the stillness of those noiseless chambers, once 
teeming with human life and gay with the hum of happy hu- 
man voices. Fancy still sees the joyous home-circle gathered 
round the cheerfull hearth—silver age and blooming child- 
hood—youth, with all its gay expectancies, and manhood, 
with its riper experience, but still breathing hopes. What 
merry festivals, what joyous weddings, and serrowful funer- 
als, pass before the ‘ mind’s eye,’ while the outward vision 
takes a survey of things interesting though inanimate, eloquent 
though silent! Every chair has a tongue, every table a tale. 
What happy beings have sat on the one, and reveled at the 
other! And now all their joys and their revels are over, and 
all that remains of beauty, youth, and greatness, is to be found 
in the hollow skull, and the scattered bones that lie under the 
carved and lettered stones in the old chapel. 

The old woman having reached the ‘ green chamber,’ in 
whose spacious and dimly-lighted area the high-canopied bed- 
stead appeared a very minute object, she put down the can- 
dle, = wishing Montagu a good night, left him to his re- 
pose. With the curiosity natural to a stranger in such cir- 
cumstances, he took a cursory survey of the apartment, which 
was rendered shorter than it would otherwise have been, both 
by his extreme fatigue and by the notice which the flickering 
of his light gave him that it was fast expiring in the socket. 
He that the chamber, though it wore an air of neg- 
lect and desolation, had been, some forty years before, both 
sumptuously and tastefully fitted up. He finally, by way of 
precaution, examined the several doors, of which there were 
three, one opening into each of the adjoining rooms of the 
suite, and one into the gallery, which gave a separate entrance 
to the whole. Having secured the bolts, which moved with 
some difficulty, he opened the shutters of one of the windows 
to admit the moonlight, and then threw himself on the bed 
without undressing, and was in a very few minutes fast 


asleep. 

After some considerable period Montagu awoke suddenly 
from a dream, in which the transactions of the past day, his 
ramblings on the moor, and his adventure at the castle were 
strangely mixed together, and he awoke with a strong im- 
pression upon his mind thut his slumbers had been broken by 
@ noise, as of some one trying the handle of his chamber door. 
He sat up on the bed and listened. The wind was high, and 
M , thinking that this might have occasioned the noise 
which disturbed his rest, lay down again. At this mo- 
ment the castleclock strucktwo. The heavy bell had scarcely 
ceased sounding when he distinctly heard a noise adjoining 
his apartment. He could not, he thought, be deceived ; and, 
determining to satisfy himself at once, he sprang out of bed 
and rushed to the door, on ing which he perceived a fe- 
male figure in a loose white. suddenly disappear at the 
extremity of the corridor. He hurried to the spot, but the 
vision was gone. He stood for a minute and listened atten- 











tively, but no sound met his ear, except the moaning of the 
night-wind through the deserted chambers. 

Montagu’s mind was naturally a strong one, and untainted 
with the slightest shade of childish superstition, but he had 
never felt more perplexed in the course of his life. He was 
at a loss whether to doubt the evidence of his own eyes, 
(though the strong moonlight rendered this a little difficult, ) 
or to abate somewhat of his former incredulity. After a few 
moments’ pause, he determined to pursue the figure, and en- 
deavor, if possible, to set his doubts at rest. He reached the 
stairs by which the old woman had conducted him to his 
chamber ; but, having no light with him, and this part of the 
castle being in strong shade, he felt completely at a loss which 
way to go. Whilst he stood hesitating and listening for any 
sound of receding footsteps, he fancied that he heard a noise 
at a considerable distance below, and he immediately began 
to descend the stairs. When' he had cautiously proceeded 
down two or three flights, he suddenly reached what appeared 
a spacious landing-pluce, and found himself opposite to a 
large gothic window, which admitted freely the light of the 
still unclouded moon. Through this he perceived he was now 
on a level with the ground, and, going up to the window, he 
stood for several minutes gazing on the beautiful scene before 
him, which slept peacefully in the moonbeams. While he 
was thus employed, forgetting for a moment the immediate 
object of his search, he again heard a noise, but now much 
nearer, and still apparently ascending, as if from some place 
yet lower than that where he stood. This surprised him ex- 
ceedingly, as from the view which he had outside, he was 
now satisfied that the sound must come from some vault or 
cavern underground. Proceeding forward, he found at the 
extremity of the hall a door partially open, and on the other 
side of it a flight of narrow winding stairs, which led, by a 
rather stcep descent, to the subterranean parts of the castle. 
He went down a few steps, slowly and with extreme caution, 
as he was now involved in total darkness; when suddenly 
the harsh sounds of men’s veices, as of more than of one, two 
or three, came distinctly on his ear. To the surprise which 
he had just before felt, was now added, for the first time, a 
feeling of alarm anddanger. He had clearly understood from 
Redmond, that there were no inmates whatever of the castle 
except himself and his family, consisting merely of the fe- 
males whom Montagu had seen; and even were it otherwise 
he would have considered it somewhat more than extraor- 
dimary that a number of men should be assembled in so sus- 
picious a place at so unseasonablean hour. After some little 
hesitation, however, he suffered curiosity to predominate over 
every other feeling, and very softly and slowly he continued 
his descent. a 

At length Montagu reached the bottom of the flight, and 
from the loudness of the men’s voices he was satisfied that he 
was now divided from them merely by a door. There was a 
mingled sound of boisterous mirth, and occasionally of some- 
thing like quarreling, aluhough he was unable to ascertain 
precisely the subject of cither. As he stood listening, a faint 


light through a crevice in the door attracted his attention, and || 


he immediately went up to it, and applied his eye to the ap- 
erture. He perceived about half a dozen men seated round 
a table, apparently in deep carouse. So far as he could dis- 
tinguish by the dim light which stood in the centre, most of 
them were of a savage and ruffianly aspect, answering appro- 
priately enough to the idea of smugglers, or any other despe- 
rate and lawless characters; and Montagu thought that one, 
who seemed to be’a sort of leader among them, had very much 
the appearance of Redmond, although the dress was different 
from that in which he had previously secn him. Some parts 
of the dialogue were in languyge intelligible to Montagu, 
though occasionally interlarded with the native Irish. 

“Come, boys,” said the man whom he took to be Red- 
mond, “it ’s time for us to be off. Let ’s drink to our next 
merry meeting.” 

“«What’s the hurry, masther ?—what ’s the hurry?” 

““ Why it ’s half past two, and I must be stirring again at 
six. As for thee, Tim, it makes no odds, I reckon, for thou’lt 
be sound and snoring at ten.” 

“Och, traly, Masther Hugh, that’s jus: it; ”” (from another 
rough voice.) ‘It suits the likes o’ Tim there, to be up all 
night, that lies a-bed all day.” 

“Is it me, you ’re after maning, Mick Murphy? By the 
powers, I do as much day work, and as anak Ronen work as 
thee, any how.” 

“ Don’t know that, Tim. What o’ the jintleman in the 
post-shay, from Barris-o’-Kane? Call ye that day-work, or 
honest work, Tim Karrigan? ” 

The only reply Tim gave to this was with a small stone 
bottle which stood near him on the table, and which he threw 
violently at Mick’s head, and laid him sprawling on the floor. 

‘Stop, boys!” shouted Redmond, angrily, “ I won’t have 
this. Aint there plenty to quarrel with without squabbling 
among yourselyes?”—and he stooped down to assist Mick, 
who after a few seconds came again to himself, and was stag- 
gering round to retaliate on Tim, but was stopped by Red- 
mond. ‘‘Come, boys, you that have to attend to the stow- 
age, look handy, and let ’s be off. Let ’s have no more bother 
about laying a-bed, or any nonsense of that sort.” (Finishing 
the contents of his cup he sings :)- 

‘Robin and Richard were two pretty men— 
They lay a-bed till the clock struck ten ; 





Up started Robin, and looked at the sun— 
Ho he! brother Kichard, it’s time to be gens: 
Youchall goforward and saddle Jack nag, 
And I'll follow after with bottle and bag.’ 

“Och, masther!” shouted one; “ that’s just it. I’m the 
boy for the bottle and bag ”—(sings :) 

‘I'll follew after, with bottle and bag.’ 

“Oh Masther Redmond!” roared out another; “ an’ ye 
mit be after giving us a dhrop more, seeing as it’s a could 
night to turn out, any how.” 

“‘ Well, Pat, you shall have another dhrop—only remem- 
ber you must keep on your legs, or what ’s to become of the 
stowage?” 

“ Arrah, now; whin did whiskey iver spoil work? It niver 
gits down—{rising and staggering )—it niver gits down inte 
my legs; it only warms the heart o’ me.” 

“ Ah! but if it should chance to creep up to your head, 
Pat, you might likely enough be blabbing, and ruin us all.” 


seeing there ’s no living sowl knows any thing aboutit at all, 
but father Grady; an’ whin I goes to confiss, I telle him ov 
it, an’ he says, ‘ Pat,’ says he, ‘jewel, mind an’ don’t do it 
agin;’ an’ that he’s said twinty times; an’ willsay it twinty 
times more. Och! he ’s a kind soul, and loves a dhrop o’ the 
crathur too—that does he; an’ smacks his lips at it, won’t 
he? and thin says, ‘ Pat, jewel,’ says he, ‘ mind an’ don’t do 
it again.’’ 

After a further libation, Redmond quitted his seat, and all 
rose simultaneously with him, upsetting whatever happened 
to come in their way; and, in the midst of the noise and con- 
fusion, Montagu retreated hastily up the stairs, not knowing, 
of course, whether their egress v ould be by the door at which 
he waa standing, or by some other outlet to the exterior of 
the castle, and feeling that he might incur considerable dan- 
ger if he were discovered. After reaching the hall, he stood 
for a moment to listen, and perceiving that the sounds were 
dying away in the distance, he re-ascended the more spacious 
fiight which led directly to his own apartment. He immedi- 
ately secured the door, and then sat down to ruminate on the 
strange occurrences of the last hour. He again reverted to 
the female figure, which had first led him on his exploratory 
ramble, but which had been completely driven from his 
thoughts for a time, by what he had subsequently heard and 
witnessed in the vault below. The one was obviously quite 
unconnected with the other; and, whatever conclusions Mon 
tagu had drawn as to the scene in which Redmond had borne 
a part, it threw no light at all on the strange appearance 
which preceded i:. On one point he quickly made up his 
mind that it would not be prudent, or even safe, for him to 
hint to Redmond any thing of the former; and, after some 
deliberation, he thought it the more advisable course to ab- 
stain equally from making any remark or inquiry as to the 
latter. At length he threw himself upon the bed, and in the 
midst of his reveries he again fell asleep. He awoke no 
more until Redmond knocked at the door and informed him 
'that it was past six o’clock, and he was waiting to conduct 








jhimon hisway. Montagu, being ready dressed, immediately 
joined his host, and, having put his gun in readiness fur im- 
| mediate service, he accompanied him to the gate by which 
| they had entered the night before. They then proceeded 
| together through the beautiful but wild and neglected grounds 
which lay round the castle, having reached the extremity of 
which, Redmond suddenly halted. He pointed out and ex- 
plained to our traveler the face of the country, which now lay 
| partially unfolded before them in the grey dawn, and gave 
| him full directions how to proceed on his way; and, having 
| received his thanks, as well as a more substantial acknow- 
ledgement for the services he had rendered him, he left Mon- 
tagu to pursue his journey. 

When the mists had gradually dispersed themselves, it was 
a lovely sunny morning, more like Spring than Novembet ; 
and Montagu briskly retraced the way over which he hed 
trodden slowly and painfully on the previous night, while his 
dogs, bounding before him, seemed equally to enjoy them- 
selves. On reaching a small cottage, about three miles from 
the castle, his appetite having become sharpened by the morn- 
ing.air, he stopped to obtain, if possible, comething for break- 
fast, and to make a little inquiry respecting the castle, about 
which hia curiosity had been a good deal excited by all that 
he had there heard and witnessed. He accosted a slatternly- 
looking woman, who was just coming out at the<door, and 
who, with genuine Irish warmth of manner, invited him to 
enter and partake of the best that the place afforded. He 
found her husband within, and five ragged children, who were 
just finishing their humble morning meal ; and the good house- 
wife now busied herself to replenish the board for the hungry 
traveler. This, being with her not a very refined or complex 
labor, was svon accomplished. Some very coarse bread, 
some excellent buttermilk, and a picce of almost impenetra- 
ble cheese, constituted the repast ; but a hearty welcome and 
a keen appetite gave a two-fold zest to the homely entertain- 
ment. 

The man having gone out again to resume his daily labor, 
and Montagu having finished his breakfast, now took the o 
portunity of putting some questions to his hostess on the m ¢ 
ject which had excited so much interest in his mind—the 
place where had the night. 

* You are not + Belvidere’s here: the castle 
appears to be a very fine old building.” 











“Och, sure; and they ‘Il be cunning to git it out o’ me, | 
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jewel has been all that time, by herself altogether, and no one 





‘blessed man ! 


‘his leave. 





SELECTED LITERATURE. 


“Och, ay! you may say that, indeed; it ’s very fine and 
very ould, an’ that ’s truth!” 

“Tt seems now to be quite neglected. I suppose his Lord- 
ship has not resided there for many years?” 

“‘ Not he, indeed!—not for these twenty years, or there- 
abouts.” 

“* Have you ever been at the castle?” 

*€ Och, dear, an’ you may say that. I worked on an’ off 
there iver since I was no bigger than the ouldest of the chil- 
der here, the saints presarve them !” 

“Has Lord Belvidere taken a dislike to the castle 7—or 
what is the reason that he never comes to it?” 

“« Why, you see, dear, because of my lady; he niver comes 
at all, at all, because she ’s there, a darling jewel.” 

“How! Lady Belvidere there! whatdo you mean? I 
thought no one lived in the castle except Redmond and his 
family. You do n’t mean that Lady Belvidere has been re- 
siding there slone during all these twenty years that you say 
his Lordship has absented himself from the castle ?’ 

“ Troth, but I do though, an’ more’s the pity! There the 


wid he? at all, at all.’ 

“ But of course it is her own choice” —— 

“To be a prisoner, you ‘ll maae? Och, surely no; it’s all 
my Lord’s doing.” 

“ And do you know what made Lord Belvidere shut up his 
lady in this extraordinary way?” 

“Och! I’m blest if I can tell the reason, any how. Some 
said she ran away witha fine gintleman, and the Lord brought 
her back again. I mind me the last time as iver I was at 
the castle: it was the shortest day in all the year—that is, 
holy Saint Thomas’s; and Master Redmond, bad luck to 
him! was walking wid my Lord in the front walk; and that 
very day all the sarvants went away, and they tould me [ need 
not to come any more at all.” 

“ And you never saw Lady Belvidere afterward?” 

“Och, niver! I niver saw her no more, the beautiful dar- 
ling! niver no more!” 

“ She was beautiful, then, was she 7” 

“Ye may say that, indeed !—the darlingest beauty you iver 
clapped eyes upon. Och! an’ they said she cried like the 
rain, an’ spoke niver a word, no more than the dead.” 

“And was it thought there was any just cause for his 
Lordship’s jealousy ?”’ 

“I''m blest if I can tell, jewel; father D’Arcy is the man 
to tell you that. I ‘ve heard spake of it myself, an’ he knows 
all about it, the darling man. He came to the parish, you 
see, when father Murphy fell ill of the aguy—that is, the mit- 
timus fever, as it is called.” 

“ Where does father D’Arcy live?” 

“Och, jewel! an’ I do n’t know that he lives any where, 
seeing he ’s dead, any how; the blessed virgin and all the 
holy saints a poor sowl oft of pu tory Och, the 

was a jewel of a man, an’ made us all go to 
mass twenty for one to ould father Murphy. Och! an’ it was 
a bit edifying to see him reading his holy books, an’ turning 
up his eyes to hiven all the time—indeed was it! An’ he 
was a fine man, an’ an able man, an’ confessed iligantly, an’ 
stood six foot out of his shoes—that did he, a jewel!” 

Montagu, now finding the good woman (like a true Catho- 
lic) had got upon a subject on which she was not likely soon 
to tire, took the opportunity, while she was pausing to take 
breath, to go to the window; and, making an observation on 
the fineness of the morning, he immediately afterwards took 
His thoughts were much occupied by his adven- 
tute at the castle, and the particulars he had subsequently 
learned at the cottage. The mystery of the preceding night’s 
apparition was now at once developed. Montagu felt quite 
assured that the figure he had seen was no other than the un- 
fortunate Lady Belvidere herself, whe, without the knowledge of 
Redmond, had been rambling in that part of the building.— 
With all the ardorand romance of early youth, he determined 
to take the first opportunity of revisiting the place, upon some 
plausible pretext which might disarm suspicion, and then to 
seek an interview with the unhappy captive, and to endcavor, 
should she approve the attempt, to accomplish her release.— 
He also resolved to make known to Redmond afterward that 
he had witnessed the scene in the vaults of the castle, and to 
counsel him strongly to abandon such dangerous pursuits.— 
As, however, he cok peste of the man’s hospitality, Mon- 
tagu did not feel himself called upon to interfere further than 
with his urgent advice and remonstrance. He now hastened 
on his way homeward, wholly absorbed by his own reflec- 
tions, and he could not help inwardly congratulating himself 
that he had not suffered his mind on the previous night to be 
swayed, for a single instant, by groundless superstition or idle 
fears. He resolved more firmly than ever not to surrender, 
under any circumstances, his reason and his judgement to the 
mere impression of the moment, however plausible it might 
appear; nor to account for any occurrence, however strange 
or mysterious, upon supernatural grounds, while even a pos- 
sibility remained that it might come within the ordinary 
course of events. He often said subsequently, that he found 
a strict adherence to this resolution of essential service to 




















































is usually the case, various 
to the guilt or innocency of 
not cause him to waver in the least in his secret purpose. 


inions prevailed in-the world as 
Lady Belvidere: but this did 


. If 


innocent, he considered it to be a case of the most cruel injus- 
tice and Soe if the contrary, he thought (with the 


warm and 


projected exped 


ition. 


feelings peculiar to his age) that she had 
already mach oren | her offence. He at length ‘ 
leave of absence from his regiment, and set out upon his long- 
j He came within sight of the castle 


ined a short 


toward ‘night-fall. As he drew nearer, he perceived that a 
hatchment had been erected over the principal entrance since 
he was last there. His heart now misgave him; and he at 
once concluded that the being whose misfortunes had so 
s rongly excited his sympathy was at length finally released 


from her long captivity, and gone to ap’ 
unerring Judge. 


He lamented that he 


r before the only 
been too late to 


bring either relief or comfort to the closing hours of her 
troubled life. He approached the outer gate with feelings of 
mingled regret and reverence, and gently rang the bell ; but 


nc one answered. He re 


the summons again and 


again: but still there was no reply. At length the old gar- 
dener, hearing the sound at a distance, came up to him, and 
Montagu now learned the true state of the case. It was Lord 
Belvidere himself who was dead, about a fortnight previous- 
ly; and his unfortunate wife, en the very day before that of 
the young soldier’s arrival, had quitted the ecene of her soli- 
tary sufferings, and was gone to pass the remainder of her 
days in retirement, with a near relative of her own. 


. She had come out from those hateful walls like some ten- 
ant of the tomb, in the very same antique-looking habiliments 
which had been in the hight of fashion when she last entered 
them, twenty years before. - The costume was indeed the 
same ; but the person how altered, and the mind how changed! 
Who could now have known her to be the same ‘ darling 
beauty’ of whom the cottager’s wife had spoken so raptur- 
ously? In the hight of youth and loveliness, she had then 
looked forward with a palpitating heart to the delusive gaie- 
ties and pleasures of the present life, then just opening upon 
her. Her long estrangement from them had been sanctified 


by the hand from which it came. 


In silence and in solitude 


she had comiuned with her own heart, and learned wisdom ; 
and with a far higher and better hope she now looked for- 
ward to the glorious realities of the life promised to those 
who have laid up their treasure ‘ in the bright jewelry of the 
sainted heavens.’ 


Montagu further learned, that Bedmond 
had quitted the castle immediately after the fu 


his family 
1, and were 


gone to reside at a little distance; and as he concluded that 
the subterranean exploits must necessarily now have an end, 
he thought it useless to see him, or give him any caution on 
the subject. He therefore once more turned his back on the 
venerable pile, not without a feeling of disappointment that 


he had been too late to make a 


¥ even 


his sympathy 


and services to Lady Belvidere, while they might yet have 
been available. 





From the Metropolitan Magazine for Apiil. 


WISHES. 
Ir we our wishes could fulfil, 
What pleasant hours we'd pass 
To-day, in regions fair and still, 
Upon the velvet grass! 
We'd cok some calm, sequestered shade, 
Some wild, untrodden woodland glade, 
Where tempests could not come. 
The bright laburnum, o’er us bent, 
Should form our lovely natural tent, 
Our happy summer home! 
The proud magnolia should lift up 
For us its pure and scented cup; 
The rose-acacia near our bower 
Be planted, like a verdant tower}; 
The light leaves of the bamboo-tree 
Should spread their fairy canopy ; 
The vine’s rich fruit lie on the ground; 
The willow’s drooping head 
Beside the gloomy pine be found ; 
The rose, by Nature led, 
Should fling abroad its crimson bloom; 
The light gum-cistus’ flowers 
Cast down, near some dark cedar’s gloom, 
Their snowy leakes in showers. 
We'd have all shrubs from Southern lands: 


Where endless summer smiles; 
The palm, that o’er the desert flings 

A shadow, long and light, 
To warn the traveler of the springs 

Which else might shun his sight; 
And every lovely thing that grows, 
From torrid heats to Arctic snows: 
The orange, with its flowers and fruit; 
The mango, with its spreading root; 





And’ 
sitesararee 


All flowers, such as we have seen 
By babbling brook or forest green: 


A charm 


The hyacinth, whose 
Still waving as 


that h 


Seem ringing everlasti 


For 


Whispers of thoughts most pure and good ; 


le bells, 
they hang, 


ng knells 


im from whom the prang 
The white Narcissus, Neelnn dace ‘ 
Its radiant and 
The daisy that, by lawn and wood, 


crown ; 


And the gay ‘flower of the wind 
The sweet. anemone, 

That has a tale for every mind, 
Of childhoods artless glee; 

The violet’s blue and loving eye 
Should greet us ov our way; 
The primrose blossoms, fair and shy, 

mile on us all the day! 


And thou shouldst read some wild old tale, 


Until the light of day grew pale, 
Of vote on th’ Italian coast, 
1 down the en 
And raised, ’mid rede ead 4 : 
His young and crested brow ; 
And, by the waves of Acheron, 
As the great siby! led him on, 


The slow and darkly rolli 


stream 


Gave back his armor'’s fitful gleam, 

And all the frightened spirits fled 

To see the living 'mid dead. 

Or thou shouldst speak awhile of him 
Who sang of battle strife 

With whitened hair and eyesight dim, 
And led a wand'ring life. 

We'd seem to see attentive groups 

a yore round the old man’s knee, 

And children, gathering in troops, 
Stand near him silently, 

upon old Homer’s lips, 

Or question of the Grecian shi 

And all the deeds of mighty chiefs 
Before the walls of Troy. 

We'd sorrow. for the heroes’ griefs, 
And glory in their joy! 


Or, dearer still, thy lips should pour 


And h 


Some legend 


of the days of yore, 


That tells of high and gallant deed 
By Christian hero done, 

And grieves for those whose hearts must bleed 
Ere Zion could be won. 

And we should seem to see again 

An army on the Syrian plain, 

And every waving Soni around 
Should seem a warrior’s plume, 

And every melancholy sound 
The wailing o’er his tomb. 


And we 


Among his mi 


should see 


t Godfrey stand 


ty host; 


We'd harken to his loud command, 
And see bright lances cross'd, 
And watch the red-cross banner shine 
Triumphant through all Palestine! 
Or when the passing breeze might stir 
The branches of the trees, 
We'd speak of early mariner 
On unfrequented seas ; 


And, spirit-like, our thought should sweep 


With great Columbus o’er the deep. 


We'd watch with him by night and day 


Upon his wide and boist’rous way, 
Rejoicing when his noble heart 
Knew that his voyage was o'er; 
And in his joy we ‘d bear a part 
On the discovered shore. 
We'd talk of Spanish argosles 
Laden with gems and gold, 
And many wondrous tales like these 
By ancient ballad told. 


And when we two had communed thus, 


Nor marked the hours float by, 
Till, meekly gazing down on us, 


And in the pauses of 
The evening wind 
The murmur of some distant brook ; 
And we within our happy nook 
With quiet tears upon our 





of times. 
song, 
bear along 
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him on many occasions in after life. And applies, bright as those that hung Should feel a joy we not speak ; 
Some weeks passed over before Montagu had an opportu- In by old poets sung ; And with a deep and love, 
nity of attempting to put his chivalrous design into execution. many a tree more gay and fair And every thought s prayer, 
Ta the assum tiene bo feared, by inaldautal taspictin tat, an Than heart can dream or lip declare; _— 
— ——— Se ea 
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“se We'd gaze npon the heavens above, 
And breathe the balmy air! 


If we our wishes could fulfil, 
What pleasant hours we'd pass 
To-day, in regions fair and still, 
Upon the velvet grass! Terra Nova. 








From the Knickerbocker for May. 
‘THE BIRDS OF SPRING. 
BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 

My quiet residence in the country, aloof from fashion, poli- 
tics, the money market, leaves me rather at a loss for 
importaat occupation, and drives me to the study of nature, 
al ie low pursuits. Having few neighbors, also, on 
whom to keep a watch, and exercise my habits of observa- 
tion, I am fain to amuse myself with prying into the domes- 
tic concerns and peculiarities of the animals around me; and, 
during the prsent season, have derived considerable enter- 
tainment from certain sociable little birds, almost the only 
visiters we havé, during this early part of the year. 

Those who have passed the winter in the country, are sen- 
sible of the delightful influences that accompany the earliest 
indications of spring; and of these, none are more delightful 
than the first notes of the birds. There is one modest little 
sad-colored bird, much resembling a wren, which came about 
the house just on the skirts of winter, when not a blade of 
grass was to be seen, and when a few prematurely warm 
days had given a flattering foretaste of soft weather. He 
sang early in the dawning, long before sun-rise, and late in 
the evening, just before the closing in of night, his matin and 
his vesper hymns. It is true, he sang occasionally through- 
out the day; but at these still hours, his song was more re- 
marked. He sat ona leafless tree, just before the window, 
and warbled ferth his notes, free and simple, but singularly 
sweet, with something of a plaintive tone, that hightened 
their effect. 

The first morning that he was heard was a joyous one 
among the young folks of my household. The long, death- 
like sleep of winter was at an end; nature was once more 
awakening; they now promised themselves the immediate ap- 
pearance of buds and blossoms. I was reminded of the tem- 

t-tossed crew of Columbus, when, after their long, dubious 
voyage, the field-birds came singing round the ship, though 
still far at sea, rejoicing them with the belief of the imme- 
diate proximity of land. A sharp return of winter almost 
silenced my little songster, and dashed the hilarity of the 
household; yet still he poured forth, now and then, a few 
plaintive notes, between the frosty pipings of the breeze, like 
gleams of sunshine between wintry clouds. 

I have consulted my book of ornithology, in vain, to find 
out the name of this kindly little bird, who certainly deserves 
honor and favor far beyond his modest pretensions. He 
comes like the lowly violet, the most unpretending, but wel- 
comest of flowers, breathing the sweet promise of the early 

ear. ‘ 

Another of our feathered visiters who follow close upon the 
steps of winter, is the Pe-wit, or Pe-wee, or Phoebe-bird ; for 
he is called by each of these names, from a fancied resem- 
blance to the sound of his monotonous note. He is a sociable 
little being, and seeks the habitation of man. A pair of 
them have built beneath my porch, and have reared several 
broods there, for two years past. their nest being never dis- 
turbed. They arrive early in the spring, just when the cro- 
cus and the snow-drop begin to peep forth. Their first chirp 
spreads gladness through the house. ‘The Phoebe-birds have 
come!’ is heard on all sides; they ure welcomed back like 
members of: the family; and speculations are made upon 
where they have been, and what countries they have scen, 
during their long absence. Their arrival is the more cheer- 
ing, as it is pronounced, by the old weather-wise people of the 
country, the sure sign that the severe frosts are at an end, and 
that the gardener may resume his labors with confidence. 

About this time, too, arrives the blue-bird, so poetically yet 
truly described by Wilson. His appearance gladdens the 
whole landscape. You hear his soft warble in every field. 
He sociably approaches your habitation, and takes up his 
residence in your vicinity. But why should I attempt to de- 
scribe him, when I have Wilson’s own graphic verses to place 

him before the reader ? 


Whey winter’s cold tempests and snows are no more, 

Green meadows and brown furrowed fields réappearing, 
The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore, 

And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are a-steering ; 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 

When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing, 
Oh, then comes the blue-bird, the herald of spring, 

And hails with his warblings the charms of the season. 


The loud-piping frogs make the marshes to ring; [ weather; 
Then warm glows the sunshine, and warm glows the 
The blue woodland flowers just beginning to spring, 
And spice-wood and sassafras budding together ; 
Oh then to your gardens, ye housewives, repair, 
Your walks border up, sow and plant at your leisure ; 
The blue-bird will chant from his box such an air, 
That all your hard toils will seem truly a pleasure! 


He flits through the orchard, he visits each tree— 
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He snape up destroyers, wherever they be, 

And seizes the caitiffs that lurk in their bosoms ; 
He drags the vile grub from the corn it devours, 

The worms from the webs where they riot and welter; 
His song and his services freely are ours, 

And all that he asks is, in summer a shelter. 


The ploughman is pleased when he gleans in his train, 
Now searching the furrows, now mounting to cheer him; 
The gard’ner delights in his sweet, simple strain, 
_And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him, 
The slow lingering school-boys forget they ’ll be chid, 
While gazing intent, as he warbles before them, 
In mantle of sky-blue, and bosom so red, 
That each little loiterer seems to adore him. 


The happiest bird of our spring, however, and one that 
rivals the European lark, in my estimation, is the Boblincon, 
or Boblink, as he is commonly called. He arrives at that 
choice portion of our year, which, in this latitude, answers to 


poets. With us, it begins about the middle of May, and lasts 
until nearly the middle of June. Earlier than this, winter is 
apt to return on its traces, and to blight the opening beauties 
of the year; and later than this, begin the parching, and pant- 
ing, and dissolving heats of summer. But in this genial in- 
terval, nature is in all her freshness and fragrance: ‘the rains 
ure over and gone, the flowers appear upon the earth, the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the tur- 
tle is heard in the land.’ The trees are now in their fullest 
foliage and brightest verdure; the woods are gay with the 
clustered flowers of the laurel; the air is perfumed by the 
sweet-briar and the wild rose; the meadows are enameled 
with clover-blossoms ; while the young apple, the peach, and 
the plum, begin to swell, and the cherry to glow, among the 
green leaves. 

This is the chosen season of revelry of the Boblink. He 
comes amidst the pomp and fragrance of the season ; his life 
seems all sensibility and enjoyment, all song and sunshine. 
He is to be found in th2 soft bosoms of the freshest and sweet- 
est meadows; and is most in song, when the clover is in blos- 
som. He perches on the topmost twig of a tree, or on some 
flaunting weed, and as he rises and sinks with the breeze, 
pours forth a succession of rich tinkling notes; crowding one 
upon another, like the outpouring melody of the sky-lark, and 
possessing the same rapturous character. Sometimes he 
pitches from the summit of a tree, begins his song as soon as 
he gets upon the wing, and flutters tremulously down to the 
earth, as if overcome with ecstasy at his own music. Some- 
times he-is in pursuit of his paramour; always in full song, 
as if he would win her by his melody; and always with the 
same appearance of intoxication and delight. 

Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, the Boblink 
was the envy of my |p apne He crossed my path in the 
sweetest weather, and the sweetest season in the year, when 
all nature called to the fields, and the rural feeling threbbed 
in every bosom; but when I, luckless urchin! was doomed 
to be mewed up, during the live-long day, in that purgatory 
of boyhood, a school-room. It seemed as if the little varlet 
mocked at me, as he flew by in full song, and sought to taunt 
me with his happier lot. Oh, how I envied him! Nolessons, 
no tasks, no hateful school; nothing but holiday, frolic, green 
fields, and fine weather. Had I been then more versed in 
poetry, I might have addressed him in the words of Logan to 
the cuckoo: 

Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 

No winter in thy year. 


Oh! could I fly, I’d fly with thee; 
We’d make, on joyful wing, 
Our annual visit round the globe, 

Companions of the spring! 


Farther observation and experience have given me a differ- 
ent idea of this little feathered voluptuary, which I will ven- 
ture to impart, for the benefit of my school-boy readers, who 
may regard him with the same unqualified envy and admira- 
tion which I onceindulged. I have shown him only as I saw 
him at first, in what I may call the poetical part of his carcer, 
when he in a manner devoted himself to elegant pursuits and 
enjoyments, and was a bird of music, and song, and taste, and 
sensibility, and refinement. While this lasted, he was sacred 
from injury; the very school-boy would not fling a stone at 
him, and the merest rustic would pause to lister to his strain. 
Bnt mark the difference. As the year advances, as the clo- 
ver-blossoms disappear, and the spring fades into summer, his 
notes cease to vibrate on the ear. He gradually gives up his 
elegant tastes and habits, doffs his poetical and professional 
suit of black, assumes a russet or rather dusty garb, and en- 
ters into the gross enjoyments of common vulgar birds. He 
becomes a bon vivant, a mere gourmand; thinking of nothing 
but good cheer, and gormandizing on the seeds of the long 
grasses on which he lately swung, and chaunted so musically. 
He begins to think there is nothing like ‘the joys of the ta- 
ble,’ if I may be allowed to apply that convivial phrase to his 
indulgences. . He now grows discontented with plain, every- 
day fare, and sets out on a gastronomical tour, in search of 





The red flowering peach, and the apple’s sweet blossoms ; 


foreign luxuries: He is. to be found in myriads among the 
‘ 


the description of the month of May, so often given by the'|| P 


reeds of the Delaware, banqueting on their seeds; grows cor- 


~ || pulent with good feeding, and soon acquires the unlucky re- 


nown of the ortolan. Wherever he goes, pop! pop! pop! 
the rusty fire-locks of the country are cracking on every side; 
he sees his companions falling by thousands around him; he 
is the reed-bird, the much-sought-for tit-bit of the Pennsyl- 
vanian epicure. ‘ 

Does he take warning and reform? Not he! He wings 
his flight still farther South, in search of other luxuries. We 
hear of him gorging himself in the rice swamps; filling him- 
self with rice almost to bursting; he can hardly fly for cor- 
pulency. Last stage of his career, we hear of him spitted by 
dozens, and served up on the table of the gourmand, the most 
vaunted of Southern dainties, the rice-bird of the Carolinas. 

Such is the story of the once musical and admired, hut 
finally sensual and persecuted, Boblink. It contains a moral 
worthy the attention of all little birds and little boys; warning 
them to keep to those refined and intellectual pursuits, which 
raised him to so high a pitch of popularity, during the early 
art of his career; but to eschew all tendency to that gross 
and dissipated indulgence, which brought this mistaken little 
bird to an untimely end. é 

Which is all at present, from the well-wisher of little boys 
and little birds. GrorrrEY CRAYON. 


Pompeu.—Pompeii is not a ruin, that is, not a monu- 
ment of crumbling and mouldering decay ; it is only a for- 
saken city. That the inhabitants had time to fly, and bear 
with them the greater part of their possessions, is suffici- 
ently evident: but a few perished, and they are brought 
to our notice in a manner that renders their fate more im- 
pressive and affecting. : 

Here in this villa, (his skeleton hands grasping coins, 
and jewels, and his coffer key,) was found the perished 
master, stricken in his flight, and aslave behind him with 
silver and bronze vases; then flew the shrieking family 
below, toa subterranean passage, and there perished, slow- 
ly perhaps, seventeen of them,—mistress, and handmaids, 
and faithful servants. 

Here is a sadder thing—in a little circular-roofed seat by 
the way side, a kind of traveler’s resting place or a spot 
where friends would walk, and sit chatting in the shade, 
here was found the skeleton of a woman, and an infant 
skeleton in her arms, (safely may the antiquarian wriie, a 
mother, ) and two other children lay by her side ; precious 
ornaments were found on all. Perhaps she waited for her 
lord she loved or for her poor handmaid, or perhaps the 
car was to return and take her. ’ i 

Here again, near a portico, was found some miser flying 
with his heavy, strong wrapped hoard—the guide tells you 
it was a priest of Isis; and here in her temple, was found 
other skeletons of men who stand to guard or worship her 
revered image; and lastly, in a prison or guard house were 
found skeletons fastened and secured in rocks. 

However, any attempt to describe Pompeii comes not 
within the compass oe plan er ability. Here we follow 
| the antiquarian with a silent and thankful attention. We 
are taken by him, into the forum of ancient Romaas, their 
temples, schools, theatres—led along their streets, intro- 
duced into their houses, and shown the distribution and 
use of their apartments, the laying out of the gardens; we 
see their baths, their places of feasting, and that of repose. 

You stand befure their shops, and put your hand on 
their little counters of marble, one whereof has the stain 
of a goblei’s bottom, and where you lean, hundreds of men 
have leaned in their times, to take a drink perhaps of vine- 
gar and water, a draught common among them and most 
grateful to the thirsty. You walk along the raised footway, 
and mark, in the carriage road the worn wheel tract; you 
cross at the stepping stones and think of the toga; you 
stop at the open spots where streets meet and cross, and 
look for the damsels who came crowding with their urns 
to the convenient wells. 

The bake house, the wine shops, and the cooks’ shops 
exactly similar in plan to those I have seen in Mocha and 
Djidda, with stoves and large vessels for boiling and pre- 
paring food, are all to be found in this silent city. You 
= among the columns of many temples, you entez the 

all of jndgement and walk up between its Corinthian 
columns, and look with suspicion on the raised tribanal, 
and think about impartial decrees; you go into the theatres, 
and then on across a vineyard, to the noble amphitheatre, 
and ascending to the top, gaze out, and forget every thin 
| but the bright beauty of the scenery ; turning to descen 
a see where the civilized Roman sat smiling, while the 

umidian lion tore the frame of his captive foe, perhaps 
the brave blue-eyed Dacian ; or frowning upon bis young- 
est son, who at his first visit to the games, would look at 
times pale and with an eye dimmed by a tear, but not de- 
qutel by allowing it to fall. 

The sun declines; your coachman looks impatient, you 
may get in; take off your hat to let the softer air come in 
and calm you, and reclining back with a full feeling of de- 
lighted satisfaction are driven home. 

Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in Italy, 








SusorpinaTion.—An Eaglishman made the remark, that 
in madhouses the idea of subordination is very seldom to te 
found. Bedlam is inhabited only by gods, kings, poets and 
philosophers.’ 
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France.—Our late advices from this kingdom by the Liv- 

erpool are such as to justify the presumption that Louis 
Philip will completely triumph over the formidable Oyposi- 
tion so lately arrayed against his policy and views ostensibly, 
but in reality against his person and throne. We speak of 
the great mass of that Opposition—for of the motives of its 
wily and dexterous leader Thiers, beyond the simple love of 
power, and the desire to triumph over those who have thwart- 
ed him hitherto, we pretend not to judge. But that the ce- 
ment of the singular alliance of Ultra Royalists or Bourbon- 
ists, Bonapartists, and fierce Republicans and Anarchists, 
was a fixed and deadly hatred to the Throne of the Barri- 
cades, we cannot doubt. Others, as a portion of the Dec- 
trinaires, may have been drawn into the Coalition, from dif 
ferent motives—reasons of National policy, a desire to limit 
the formidable power of the King and restore the true balance 
of the Constitution, dislike to the late Ministers, or kindred 
considerations. The substantial issue’ involved in the late 
contest, however, was far more serious than this. A deter- 
mined effort to reduce greatly the power of the monarch; to 
change the entire policy of his Government from one of inti- 
mate alliance to one of determined opposition to the Despotic 
Powers; to constrain his abandonment of his uniform prac- 
tice of presiding over the deliberations of his own Cabinet, 
(to the entire destruction, it is alleged, of its independence 
and proper responsibility,) and to dictate to him the selection 
of very different Ministers from those by which he has for 
years been surrounded—or, in case of his obstinate resistance, 
to subvert his throne—has given rise to an arduous struggle 
of months, and ended—if we have now reached the end—in 
a signal triumph to the sovereign. 

Into the causes of this collision, or the justice of the alle- 
gations of tyranny, want of sympathy with France, violation 
of the Charter, &c., preferred against the Citizen King, we 
shall not now inquire further. That he is now less compli- 
ant than formerly—less anxious for the favor of the People 
and more for that of his brother monarchs, than in the outset 
of his reign—may well be conceded by his warmest eulogist. 
That his severity upon the Opposition Press of Paris—ferc- 
cious as a portion of that Press is—is unjustifiable, we firmly 
believe. But that there is any radical change in his princi- 
ples or policy—that he is laboring to subvert the last barriers 
of Liberty and establish a Russian Despotism—that there is 
any.thing more obnoxious in his foreign policy now than when 
Poland was abandoned to the tiger grasp of Russia—we do 
not so clearly perceive. 

It is remarkable that, up to the moment of the late elec- 
tion of President of the Chamber of Deputies, every thing 
looked gloomy for the King. His favorite Ministry had re- 
signed from a confessed inability to carry on the Government 
with such a Chamber of Deputies as the People had just re- 
turned. He refused their resignation and dissolved the Cham- 
ber, in order tu appeal distinctly to France for support. He 
was again beaten upon a desperate struggle—or so nearly 
beaten that his Ministers could net undertake to go on, and 
resigned peremptorily. What remained to be done? To 
dissolve again, would be to hazard the very act which cost 
Charles X. his throne. Yet no Ministry could be formed which 
could at once act in harmony with and command a working 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies. Thiers still headed 
the Opposition in implacable hostility; and the fact that his 
party had pitched upon Odillon Barrot—a distinguished and 
uncompromising Republican under three dynasties—as their 
candidate for President of the Chambers, showed its deter- 
mined character. It seemed well nigh doubtful whether any 
Ministry could be formed while Louis Philip remained King 
which could successfully carry on the Government. In this 
crisis, whispers of a constrained abdication of the monarch— 
of a Regency in behalf of his infant grandson as sovereign, 
(for the Duke of Orleans is a cypher)—of a revolution in favor 
of young Louis Bonaparte—and of a renewal of the scenes of 
the Three Days—became frequent and ominous. The tem- 
porary Ministry were more obnoxious than the late Cabinet, 
consisting of second-rate members of the party whose leaders 
had been deemed unfit to govern. The opening of the 
Chambers, under such circumstances, was justly the theme 
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of apprehension, yet it could not be avoided. The aspects 
presented were those of the past but unforgotten Reign of 
Terror, or rather of the earlier stages of the Revolution.— 
Paris was filled with troops, yet these were almost lost to 
view in the dense masses—chiefly of the poorer classes—who 
crowded the streets, with an evident inclination to renew the 
scenes of the Barricades. A collision was avoided—perhaps 
as much by the prudence as the formidable number of the 
troops on duty—but neither the King nor the Duke of Orleans 
was visible, and the Chamber was opened by commission. 


Thus, France appeared on the very brink of a terrific con- 
vulsion, when the anxiously expected election of a President 
of the Chamber of Deputies took place, and resulted as fol- 


lows? For y. Passy......++.(Government). ..223 


“« * Qdilion Barrot .(Opposition).... 133 
Scattering 3. King’s majority .......+..——30 

We believe that not only was this result wholly unexpected, 
but that the presentation of M. Passy as a candidate was 
equally so. He had been a Minister—under Soult, we be- 
lieve—is of the Doctrinaire school in politics, if we mistake 
not—and had been accounted a leader of the Opposition. At 
any rate, his election is regarded as the result of treachery— 
treachery not alone in him, but on the part of many who 
swelled the majority—and gives rise to dark suspiciens and 
d g the party which so late exulted in the 
hope of a speedy and signal triumph. M. Dupin, late Presi- 
dent, is named as one of the twenty Oppositionists who must 
have voted for him; also M. Sauzet, formerly a Minister.— 
The résult is a complete disorganization of the so lately com- 
pact Coalition; and we look to see a Ministry formed after 
the King’s heart, probably with Marshal Soult at its head, 
and Thiers entirely excluded from the Government. Nothing 
but a popular outbreak would now seem likely .o prostrate or 
impair the King’s triumph. 
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The Legislature of New-York closed its (62d) Annual 
Session by adjournment at 1 o'clock on Tuesday, 127 days 
from its commencement, during which Session three hundred 
and ninety Acts passed both branches, beside one or two se- 
ries of Joint Resolutions. This has been, therefore, a rather 
long and busy Session. Few acts of the very first importance 
have been consummated: the principal being the act repeal- 
ing entirely all acts restricting the circulation of Bank Notes 
of denominations below Five Dollars: the act reducing (one- 
half ) the fees and perquisites of the Registers of the Court 
of Chancery and the Clerks of the Supreme Court; the act 
to preserve the Purity of Elections; the act to reduce and 
regulate the fees of District Attorneys; the acts rechartering 
the Banks of Rochester and Long Island; the acts author- 
izing the survey of the Conewango and other Canal routes, &c. 

The recharter of the above named Banks under the old 
Safety Fund System, though but for a few years, was strenu- 
ously opposed by several of the Whig and a larger number of 
the Administration Members, as inconsistent with the Gene- 
ral Banking System esteblished last year. On the other 
hand it was contended that the General Banking System, 
though universally approved, is not yet sufficiently tested by 
experience and established in public confidence to warrant 
the destruction of sound and well conducted institutions under 
the old System. These considerations prevailed—in the Sen- 
ate, by a vote of all the Whig and half the Administration 
Members against the remaining half of the latter party alone. 
In the House, Messrs. Lawrence and Sawyer, Whigs, were 
prominent opponents of the recharter. 

The bill reducing the fees of the Registers and Clerks of 
our higher Courts, (which are said to amount in several in- 
stances to more than $20,000 per annum each for several of 
them,) first passed the Assembly, and was amended in Sen- 
ate by adding an increase of $500 each to the salaries of our 
higher Judges. The amendment was hardly resisted in the 
House lest a disagreement should lead to the loss of the bill, 
which in its amended shape became a law. 

The act “to preserve the Purity of Elections” is a com- 
pound one. Mr, N. Cook first submitted to the House a 
proposition to punish Betting on Elections. This was ap- 
proved. Meantime, heavy petitions had been sent on from 
this City for a Registration of Voters, and laid before the 
Senate. These were reported on by Mr. Powers, (Adm.) 
adversely on the main point, as an uncopstituupnal requisi- 
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| tion, but in favor of the object sought to be effected. This 
object he proposed to compass by granting further specific 
powers to Inspectors of Elections, which authorize them to 
question all persons offering their votes closely and circum- 
stantially respecting their right so to vote, their residence, the 
time such residence has continued, their citizenship, &c. &c., 
and also to punish the offering of illegal votes. When Mr. 
Cook’s bill came into the Senate, this was tacked to it as an 
amendment. It thus went back to the House and was fur- 
cher amended in accordance with the spirit of Mr. Powers’s 
provisions, and was passed without opposition, or even a call 
for the Ayes and Noes. 

The law repealing all restrictions upon the issue and circu- 
lation of Small Bills of our own Banks passed early in the 
Session, and with little opposition. 

The District Attorney bill prescribes, we believe, the rates 
which District Attorneys shall charge for their services.— 
There have been many complaints of exorbitant prices de- 
manded by some of them. 

But the bills which passed into laws bear no comparison 
in importance with those which passed the Assembly and 
were rejected or unacted on in the Senate. Of these, the one 
providing for the construction of the New-York and Erie 
Railroad by the State, and those granting aid by a loan of the 
credit of the State to the New-York and Albany, New-York 
and Harlem, Schenectady and Troy, Attica and Buffalo, and 
Long Island Railroads, excited the greatest solicitude, and 
their defeat is to many a source of bitter disappointment. A 
bill appropriating 1,250,000 further to the Speedy Enlarge- 
ment of the Erie Canal met the same fate. On the other 
hand, the majority in the Senate had determined (as was an- 
nounced in the Argus) to vote unanimously for and carry 
through that branch a bill reducing the dimensions of the En- 
larged Canal from seven feet by seventy to six feet by sixty, 
or about one-fourth. This was prevented, however, by Mr. 
Moseley of Buifalo, who rose in opposition to the project on 
Monday, and spoke against time until the majority were 
forced to give way and lay the subject on the table for the 
brief remainder of the Session. So the Enlargement pro- 
gresses on the scale originally proposed. 

The Assembly bill prescribing a change in the tenure of the 
office of State Printer, by which that officer is to be chosen 
every third year hereafter for a term’of three years, (instead 
of holding indefinitely,) was likewise defeated in the Senate 
by a strict party vote, as it had passed the House. 

So also the bill dissevering the County Judges from the 
| County Boards of Supervisors in the appointment of County 
Officers, which passed the Assembly, was lost in the Senate. 

Also, a bill granting to persons claimed as Fugitive Slaves 
a Trial by Jury, which passed the Assembly by 87 to 5, was 
smothered in the Senate. 

A bill relating to the Foreclosure of Mortgages, which 
passed the Senate, failed in the House: Ayes 46; Noes 48, 
We are unable to give its spirit. 
| The non-election of United States Senator was persisted in 
'to the last. An interchange of messages on the subject took 
\| place just before the Adjournment.’ The Senateé still refused 
to make a nomination in the usual manner and form, prepara- 
tory to an election, if need be, in Joint Ballot, and proposed 
a choice by Concurrent Resolution; the Assembly would 
listen to no proposition to proceed to an election otherwise 
than in the manner required by the existing law of the State. 
So the Senate adhered and the Assembly insisted, and the 
subject goes over. 

Thus, while few vitally important questions have been set- 
tled by this Legislature, owing to its contradictory composi- 
tion, many of the highest and enduring consequence have been 
raised, agitated, and sent up to the adjudication of the Peo- 
ple. Their decision upon them will be given through the 
November Election. 


Gen. Duncan McArthur, one of the pioneers of Ohio, for- 
merly Member of Congress, elected Governor of Ohio by the 
|« National Republicans’ in 1830, and beaten for Congress in 
1832 by one majority for Col. William Allen, present U. S. 
Senator, died at his residence near Chilicothe on the 28th ult. 
after an excruciating illness of nearly four years. He served 
his country in the early Indian Wars of the West and in the 
Last War with Great Britain, and was universally esteemed 


and respected.” 
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Ruops Isnanv.--The General Assembly of this State 
convened at Newport on the Ist instant. The House was 
called to order by Benjamin Hazard of Newport, the oldest 
Member. - Henry Y. Cranston (Whig) of Newport was chosen 
Speaker and George Rivers and Edward H. Hazard Clerks 
without opposition. A committee of fifteen (three from each 
County) was then appointed to count the votes of the State, 
and the House then adjourned to the succeeding day. At 
that time the Committee proceeded to the discharge of their 
duty, the result of which is embodied in the following tables: 





GOVERNOR. 
Newport Co. —~ 1839. — ——-1838—. 
Towns. Sp e. Bullock. ; t. Sp arr 


— cccscceccceat 139 5 
Middietown........ 63 14 1 
Tiverton. .coscceces 49 131 
Little Compton. .... 55 24 
Portsmouth .... s+. 98 58 
Jamestown .....00. 19 21 1 
New Shoreham..... 48 69 
ProvipenceE Co. 

i soneceesG05 221 242 14..+6-.828 342 
North Providence. «+ 49 32 32 Leceoee 86 79 
Smithfield .......-. 91 121 46 6....-.204 190 
Cumberland......+. 66 78 57 Aseooee148 8133 
Johnston ....eee00- OL 550 eccoeell® 89 


eeeeee 70 17 
eeecee $2 126 
eeeece 71 50 
ecveeell6 77 
leeceee 20 823 
eeecces 63 67 





Cranston eeeeeceeeee 77 82 6 eeeeee 88 129 
Scituate.ccccccccee 5% 123 2 eooeesl100 86219 
Foster eeeeeeeeeeee 31 161 5 eeeeee 66 197 
Gloucester ......ee+ 59 119 17 eeeeee 83 179 
Buarrillville eeercecee 41 98 4 eeeves 86 124 
Fe ang oo 31 24 8 44-288 
arr! eeee seer eeeeee 
nee 22 ° 1 coocoe ee 32 
hk 69 148 2 , OO . | 108 
Kent Co. 
Warwick .....00000214 108 10 2......214 182 
East Greenwich .... 31 59 1 Q.eeeee109 70 


West Greenwich.... 42 52 
Coventry .....000+2142 131 
Wasuineton Co. 


eeecee 59 96 
eseeee 168 ©6151 


North Kingstown... 54 128 4 
South Kingstown ...169 175 1 
Charlestown ....... 32 62 

Richmond ..... sees 34 66 

Hopkinton. deccccee 94 1 
Exeter ccccccsccccce 23 81 Qeccooe 25 115 
Westerly ccccccecce 22 75 eeeeee 90 ' 68 


Total .....0+.2948 2771 457 37.... 3984 3504 


AGGREGATE VOTES—1838 AND 1839. 
ea. FOR GOVERNOR, Administration. 
1838—W illiam Sprague..3,984 John Brown Francis 3,504 
Scat. 99. Sprague over Francis, 480; over all, 381. 
1839—William Sprague..2,948 Nathaniel Bullock..2,771 
Tristram Burges.. 457 
Scat. 37. No choice; Sprague over Bullock....177 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, 
1838—Joseph Childs ....4,138 Benj. B. Thurston .3,461 
Scat. 16. Childs over Thurston, 677 ; over all, 661. 
1839—Joseph Childs ....3,098 Benj. B. Thurston .2,777 
Charles Collins.... 418 
Scat. 8. No choice; Childs over Thurston 321. 
TREASURER, 
1838—William Ss. Nichols 3,993 John Sterne. eeeees 3,505 
Scat. 233. Nichols over Sterne 428; over all 255. 
1839—-William S. Nichols 3,100 John Sterne.......3,140 
Scat. 2. Sterne over Nichols 40; over all 38. 
SENATORS, Scattering. 
Districts. 1839. 1838. 1839, 1838.1339.1838, 
I, King*t....3334 4296 | Westcott..2663 138 1 
Bullock... 3361 
Il. Bosworth* 3187 4295 | Sisson ....2781 3 2 
Falest.... 303 D’Wolf... 3421 
IIL. Reynolds*.3182 4298 | Spink ....2751 3406 13 1 
Olneyt..-. 304 
IV.Shaw ....3026 4292 | Tompkins .2763 3420 134 1 
Blisst .... 302 
V.Holden ...3040 4288 | Spencer. ..2726 3417 140 3 
1 
1 
3 


S.cceee 55 179 
eoeeee220 §=6164 
eeeeee 43 62 
eeeeee 47 60 
eevee 68 115 





Cooket... 301 
VL. Fowler* ..3184 4318] Mansfield ,2763 9 
Holdent .. 302 W’ therhead 3417 
VII. Browning*3186 4299 | Taylor ....2766 3421 3 
Gardnert.. 301 
VII. Whipple*.3180 4292| Wilbur t ..3046 3419 5 
IX. Aldrich*..3186 4303] Arnold ...2356 3415 351 4 
Sheldont .. 314 
X.Cooke ....3030 Ballou t. ..2761 403 32 
Smith .... 4156 | Manafield . 348 
1839—Average Opposition majority} for Senators... .+.628. 
1838— + “ ” os (6 o000 00872. 
*Elected. tLiberal Ticket. t Excluding Scattering Votes. 
Albert C. Greene was elected Attorney General without 
opposition, and Henry Bowen Secretary of State by a large 
majority. They are both popular. 
The Legislature is divided as follows: Senate, Opp. 7, 
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Adm. @; House, Opp. 41, Adm. 31. Opp. majonty in grand 


committee 17. There being no election of Governor and a |} Patty 


majority of the Senate having been chosen, the first Senator, 
Samuel W. King, is acting Governor. The services of aLieu- 
tenant Governor and three Senators are dispensed with. 


Norta Carotina.—William L. Kennedy, nominated for 
Congress by an Adm. Convention in opposition to Hon. Ed- 
ward Stanley in the Third District, declines the proffered 
chance. 

In the First District, Samuel T. Sawyer is a candidate for 
re-election. He was elected as a ‘ Whig,’ but supported the 
Sub-Treasury, and acted generally with the friends of the 
Administration. He is opposed by Kenneth Rayner, who 
introduced the Celebration Resolutions into the last House of 
Commons, which passed the Legislature. The candidates 
have already‘met upon the stump. The District will be 
canvassed with great animation, and the result seems very 
doubtful. 





Albany Charter Election.—The Charter Elebtion in Al- 
bany took place on Tuesday, and resulted in a decided vic- 
tory for the Whigs, though by a reduced majority from last 
year. All the Whig candidates are elected in the First, 
Second, and Third Wards; all but one Constable in the 
Fourth, while the Fifth is pretty equally divided: Whig Su- 
pervisor, Assessor, School Commissioner, School Inspector 
and one Constable; Adm. Aldermen (by 1 and 2 majority,) 
Assistants, Collector, and one Constable. The vote for Su- 


= aga in the several Wards is as follows: Av.W. 
ards, Whig. Adm. maj 
I..C. W. Bender......593 Isaac Denniston..459..129 
II.. William Newton....470 John J. Norton. ..393...80 
III..George Dexter.....311 E. R. Satterlee. ..215...97 
1V..Henry Greene......511 Russell Forsyth ..469...29 
V..Giles Sanford ......365 J.VanValkenburgk349....1 


Total.... coccce Sec cccccccccce o0021,885..336 











LEGISLATURE OF NEW-YORK. 

On Monday evening, Hon. Luther Bradish, President ez- 
officio of the Senate, resigned the chair in accordance with 
the custom, to allow the election of a President protem. On 
Tuesday morning an election of President pro tem. was held, 
Messrs. H. A. Livingston and Jones acting as tellers, and an- 
nouncing the following result : 

For Hon. Edward P. Livingston, Adm..... +16 votes. 

“* Hon. Chancey J; Fox, Whig......eceeeell “ 
“* Hon. F. A. Tallmadge 1; Blank 1. 

Hon. E. P. Livingston, President pro tem. elect, having 
been conducted to the Chair by Messrs. Van Dyck and Mose- 
ley, returned thanks for the honor conferred ow him as follows: 

Gentlemen: I thank you sincerely for the mark of confi- 
dence and esteem which I have just received, and for the 
manner, so gratifying to my feelings, in which it has been ex- 
pressed. 

Thirty years have passed away since I was first honored 
with a seat in this body. Its presiding officer at that time 
was the venerable John Broome; and among its members 1 
recollect at this moment the names of L’Hommedieu and 
Clinton, of Burt and Taylor, of Comstock and Nicholas. A 
few among us remember its organization, and had shared in 
the toils and dangers which secured to the State of New- 
York its freedom and its constitution. Since then I have 
been associated, within these walls, with nearly two hundred 
representatives of the people, to whom at different times have 
been intrusted the important functions of a Senator. Here 
have I made many interesting acquaintances, and formed 
many valuable friendships, and here have at all times reccived 
from my fellow-laberers much kindness and liberality. You 
can judge, then, how great must be the regard I entertain for 
this body, and my anxicty for the maintenance of its rights 
and dignity, as well as the ardent desire I feel that its de- 
liberations should be conducted in a spirit of forbearance and 
good will, so necessary to preserve its usefulness and to an- 
swer the just expectations of our constituents. 

I shall forbear trespassing longer on your time, than to ex- 
press the conviction that my endeavors to discharge the du- 
ties of the Chair during the absence of our respected Presi- 
dent, will be supported by the intelligence, love of order, and 
indulgence of the Senate. 

In the Assembly, on Monday, Mr. C. E. Clark made a re- 
port upon so much of the Governor’s Message as relates to 
the fourth instalment of the United States Deposit Fund, 
concluding with the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is due alike to the high faith and honor 
of the United States of America to pay, as it is to the rights 
of New-York to receive, the said fourth instalment; and that 
our Senators and. Representatives in Congress will best con- 
form to the interest and wishes of the people of this State, 
by aging in eres spe i views, and impressing up- 
on Congress ropriety of fixing upon some when the 
Gimme. 8 af 
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The resolution was passed : Ayes 61; Noes 37—a strictly 
vote, 

A bill from the Senate in regard to the Foreclosure of 
Mortgages was debated on Tuesday in the House, and finally 
lost: Yeas 46; Nays 48. . 

The business of the Session having been concluded, and 
messages to that effect interchanged, Hon. Thomas Arm- 
strong, of Wayne, (formerly of the Senate,) offered to the 
Assembly the following resolution : 

Resolved, unanimously, Tuat the thanks of this House be 
presented to the Hon. George W. Patterson, Speaker of this 
House, for the able, dignified, and impartial manner in which 
he has presided over its deliberations during the present ses- 
sion. 

Upon the adoption of the resolution, the Speaker said— 

Gentlemen: The unanimity with whieh you have adopted 
a resolution approving of my course as presiding officer of 
this House, calls for my warmest acknowledgements, and will 
ever be held in grateful remembrance. 

The duties of the Chair, which are always responsible, 
have been rendered less arduous the present session through 
the aid of our efficient clerks, and the kindness of the Mem- 
bers of the House, for which I shall always feel under deep 
obligations. 

The time having arrived for the adjournment of the Legis- 
lature, it may not be improper, at this time, to take a retro- 
spective view of our proceedings, and-I do so with mingled 
emotions of gratification and regret—gratification, that some- 
thing has been accomplished for the benefit of our constitu- 
ents, and regret, that so many bills which were calculated to 
promote Agriculture, Internal Improvement. and the cause 
of humanity, after having been matured and passed by this 
House, should not have received the approbation of the co- 
ordinate branch and become laws. 

The session that is now about to close has been a very la- 
borious one. The number of bills that have been passed 


‘|| have seldom been equalled by any former Legislature. 


Whether the laws we have enacted will be satisfactory to the 
people and prove beneficial to the interests of the State, time 
will determine. 

Although many questions of an exciting character have 
been agitated during the present session, it affords me great 
pleasure to say, that there has been little else than courtesy 
in our debates, and we separate with personal good feelings. 
’ And now, gentlemen, as we are about to part, permit me 
to return you my most sincere thanks for the kindness ex- 
tended to me by every member. of the House; and may the 
guardian care of an all-wisc Providence watch over and pro- 
tect you on your return to your families and friends, ard amid 
all the changes and vicissitudes of life. 

Fellow Members, I bid each of you an affectionate farewell. 

The minutes of the proceedings were then read, after 
which, at one o’clock, the House adjourned sine die. 


FROM EUROPE. 

The packet ships, United States, Capt. Holdredge, and 
the South America, Capt. Barstow, arrived in this port 
on Sunday, bringing London papers to the 7th, and Liver- 
Ee to the 8th April. As the Liverpool is now due and 


limited extracts. 

The apprehension of difficulties with the United States 
having entirely subsided, speculations ip cotton had ceased, 
and the demand for the week, ending April 6th, had been 
quite limited, ata decline of 3 @ gd % 1b for some sorts, 
and 4 on other descriptions. The sales of the week amount- 
ed to only 7600 bales. 

The London Standard of Saturday, Mar. 30, says, “We 
hear that the American Minister here has dispatched pro- 
posals of such a nature to the American Government from 
our Ministers, that he expects the terms for the pacification 
of Maine will be accepted.” 

Brusssts, March 27.—Mr. Van Buren, son of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, set out this morning for Lon- 
don, accompanied by Mr. Maxcy. 

Bank of England.—Quarterly Average of the mene | 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of England, from the 8 
of January, 1839, to the 2d of April, 1839, both inclusive : 


LIABILITIES. * RESOURCES. 
Circulation......... £18,371,000 | Securitivs..... 000 + 22,987,000 
Deposits. ....s++eee+ 8,998,000 | Bullion.....ee.eeeee+ 7,073,000 





£27,369,000 £30,060,000 

This return shows an increase of £73,000 in the amount 
of the Circulation, and of £220,000 in that state of the Se- 
curities, while the Deposits have been diminished £952,- 
000, and the amount of Bullion is £1,033,000 lower. 

London Money Market.—The London Times of April 
6th, states that sales of stocks continue to be made for the 
account of the Bank of England, and no doubt whatever 
exists that the operation is intended to draw in the circula- 
iion of notes. The Bank Directors, whether justly or not, 
evidently apprehend some crisis to be near at hand, and it 
was expected that after the payment of the dividends, they 
would increase their efforts for the contraction of the cur- 
rency. 

The average of Bullion in the. Bank of E 
be seen by the return, amounts in round num! 
millions, being 
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. gether many days, and is considered only a ruse to gain 


_ his son, by the King. 


' portations of Specie, mainly on account of the deficiency of 


 figare-head, bowsprit and cut-water were instantly carried 


’ fear of a rupture was entirely over, and the subject ceased 
to occupy public attention. 


"practiced during the late general election. ‘Two cases oc- 


‘ Deputies has passed off more 
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average, and in the opinion of those well versed in such 
matters, the actual amount of bullion at present in the cof- 
fers of the Bank will not exceed five millions. 

The Joint Stock Banks have curtailed their discounts, 
and stocks have fallen; which is owing entirely to the na- 
ture of the news from France, which gives a very unquiet 
aspect to the state of affairs in the metropolis of that city, 

he disquiet respecting the circulation was very injuri- 
ous to the Spring Trade of the country, which was far from 
having its usual spirit and enterprize, for the cautious mer- 
chants abstained from large transactions until they could 
see the issue of this, and the manufactures, as a necessary 
consequence, also suffer. 

France.—Affairs are assuming an important and revoln- 
tionary aspeet. Louis Philippe has succeeded in patching 
up a temporary cabinet, which is not expeeted to hold to- 


time. Itis called by the people and press the “April Fool 
Ministry.” 

Soult had recommenced his. endeavors to form a Minis- 
try. He is said to have been completely gained over, with 


Betcium.—The Belgian question has been positive] 
settled ; the King was to sign the treaty on the 3d of April. 
The peace of Europe, therefore, runs no hazard of being 
compromised by this protracted affair. 

A letter from Madgeburg, of the 7th April, states that 
500 persons of the Lutheran persuasion in that province, 
and other parts of the Prussian dominions, intend to emig- 





LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

The steamship Liverrcor, Cupt. Fayrer, arrived at this 
port on Tuesday evening in seventeen days from Liverpool, 
having sailed on the 20th ult. Her tidings are of course, 
many days later, and of very general interest. The appre- 
hensions of serious difficulties between this country and Eng- 
land, growing out of the Boundary Dispute, have been almost 
entirely dissipated on the other side of the water. Cotton is 
in moderate demand, but the price is prettyfairly maintained. 
Trade in the Manufacturing Districts is dull. The English 
Money Market is rather depressed, owing to the large ex- 


the Grain Harvest and the consequent heavy importations. 
The latest accounts, however, show that matters were im 
proving. 

Lord John Russell’s notion to take the sense of the House 
on the Whig Guvernment of Ireland had been debated a week 
without resulting when the Liverpool sailed. Sir Robert Peel 
had interposed an amendment, itmporting that it was impolitic 
and improper to bring the two Houses of Parliament in col- 
lision, The progress of the debate had clearly evinced that 
the Tory amendment would be defeated and the Ministerial 
resolution adopted by a triumphant majority. 

The King of the French appears to have completely tri- 
umphed over the Opposition. 

The “ Westchester,” which left New-York on the 14th 


March, arrived at Liverpool on the 10th. She experienced 
heavy gales, and struck an iceberg with such force that her 


away. Three of her men were killed. 
The peaceable termination of the Maine controversy 
was known in London and gave great satisfaction. Ail 


There is not sv much pressure on the Money Market as 
there was, and all tears of something like a panic, propa- 
gated by interested parties, are now dying away. Dis 
counts are more easily available at 33-@ 4 # cent on 
Bankers’ Bills. 

France.—The French Chamber of Deputies was occu- 
pied with an investigation of the systematic corruption 


cupied the one day’s sitting almust exclusively. ‘ 
The election for President of the French Chamber of 
romptly than was antici- 
pated, M. Passy, the court candidate, having. been chosen 
at the first ballot. 
Spaiy.—Letters and and papers from Madrid of the 9th 
ult. have reached us. The Supreme Council of War has 
decided that it is important to try General Cordova, whose 
offence renders him only amenable to the ordinary tribu- 
nals of the country. One of Espartero’s paymasters is 
missing, having taken with him in his flight 000, be- 
— to the army of the North. Don Carlos remains at 
: Tolosa. 
Portuegat.—The Ibera arrived at Falmouth on Monday 
with the Peninsular mails, including that from Lisbon of the 
8th April. 
The Ministerial interregnum continued, without any imme- 
diate prospect of an arrangement. The Queen was anxious 
to keep at least two of her present Ministers, Sada Bandeira 
and 


the formation of a Cabinet. It was still believed by many, 
that her Majesty would have recourse to the bold sxpedient 
of closing the Cortes for a few months to allow time tor the 
reorganization of the Government. 
Colonel Vidal, late Governor General of Angola, is to be 
prosecuted for having received bribes (of £200 per vessel !) 
to authorise the carrying on of the slave trade. 
Betoium.— The Hague, April 12.—As was to be fore- 
seen, we learn that the signing of the Treaty on the part of 
Belgium, is again delayed, so that the return of Count de 
Seufft Pilasch is again put off for a week. All the members 
of the Conference are highly indignant, and great impatience 
is felt at London for the steps that the Conference may take 
to assert its offended dignity, and eause it to be respected. 

Brussecs, April 10. 
A dreadful accident took place day before yesterday, by an 
explosion of gas in a coal mine situated near Tilleur, called 
Horlez, by which it is feared from 80 to 100 lives have been 
lost. The full particulars are not yet known. A private 
correspondent of the ‘ Edair’ writes from Liege on this subject 
as follows :—‘ The accident took place at 6 v’clock this 
morning. As the number of workmen who had gone down 
into the works was from 80 to 100, and only 10 had been ex- 
tricated up to 12 o'clock, of whom 3 were quite dead and the 
remaining 7 in an apparently lifeless state, there ie every rea- 
son to fear that the number of victims will be very great.” 
The number of victims to accident in the coal mines of 
Liege within the last seven years has been 243 killed and 83 
wounded. 
Russ1a.—The ‘Commerce’ contains an article dated 
Odessa, the 26th ult., which states that vast preparations for 
war were in progress in Southern Russia. 
A correspondent of the ‘ Courrier Frangais’ at Constanti- 
nople writes that the merchants and traders are deserting, en 
masse, the towns and ports on the coasts of Georgia and Cir- 
cassia, which have been taken possession of by the Rassians. 
The exactions on one side, and the repeated incursions of the 
Lesghis on the other, are'stated to have nearly depopulated 
Derbent, Bakow and Lina Koran, three of the principal Rus- 
sian settlements in that country. 

Lonpown, April 16. 
An Indian mail has arrived by way of Egypt with accounts 
of the 23d February from Bombay. As regards India they 
are of a favorable nature, our troops having obtained the com- 
mand of the river Indus by the surrender of Hydrabad and 
Bukkur, which took place without any resistance. It is also 
stated that the Ameers of Sinde have declared their adhesion 
to the British Government. 

The valuable steamer the Semiramis was wrecked on the 
13th of February, near the mouth of the Indus. 

The Delhi Gazette of the 13th states that the army of 
Schah Soojah has passed the Indus, and was encamped at 
Shikarpore, but the news of the pacific state of Scinde had 
not reached the army of the Indus on the 24th of January. 
The reports of battles between the Scindians and the Bom- 
bay troops are declared to be unfounded. Some apprehen- 
sions existed of a formidable attack on the troopa under Sir 
John Keane at Hyderabad, and a detachment under Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton had consequently been ordered up to his sup- 
port. Sir A. Burnes was with the advanced force, and Sir 
H. Fane at Roree. It was expected that the army at Shik- 
arpore would be detained there for some time, and no active 
movements appear to be contemplated in any quarter. Lord 
Auckland was at Delhi on the 12th of February. Gen. Al- 
lard, a distinguished officer in the service of Runjeet Singh, 
died at Peshawar on tne 23d of January. 


TITLES OF ACTS. 
Passed by the Legislature of the State of New York, at the 62d 
Session thereof—1839. 
AN act to confirm the appointment of the Circuit Courts 
and Courts of Oyer and Terminer for the 8th judicial circuit. 

For the relief of certain contractors on the Erie Canal. 

To amend an Act entitled *An Act to create a fund in aid 
of the society for the reformation of juvenile delinquents in 
the city of New York, and for other purposes.’ 

To authorize a Special Circuit Court and Court of Oyer and 
Terminer and Jail Delivery, to be held in and for the County 
of Genesee. 

Providing for the settlement of the accounts of the Trea- 
surer of this State. 

To incorporate the Albany Medical College. 

Relative to certain insolvent Insurance Companies in the 
city of New York. 

To vest in the United States of America jurisdiction toland 
therein described. 

Torepeul the several acts restricting thé circulation of small 
bills of the banks of this State. 

To incorporate the American Atlantic Steam Navigation 
Company of the city of New York. 

For the relief of the first Christian party of Oneida Indians, 
residing at Oneida. 

Concerning the Stockbridge Indiuns residing near Green 


ay. : 
To confirm the proceedings and maps of the commissioners 
in laying out the city of Brooklyn. : 
To confirm the election of trustees of Peekskill Academy. 





Manoel de Carvalho, and this desire on the part of the 
Sovereign appears to have formed: the chief i 
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ue incorporate the New York benevolent association of boek- 
inders. 

To incorporate the Watchmen’s Benefit Society of the city 
of Brooklyn. 

To incorporate the United States Mutual Benefit Society 
of Mechanics in the city of New York. 

To, inconparnte the New York Mussom of Nepesal History 
and Science, 
Relating to the Oneida tribe of Indians. 

To authorize the Supervisor of the town of Western, in the 
county of Oneida, to ruise money to build and repair bridges 
in said town. 

To amend the act entitled ‘ An Act for the relief of certain 
er on the Erie Canal.’ 

o regulate the preparation and dispensing of medicines in 
the city of New _ whole 
To enable the mayor, aldermen and commonalty of the city 
of New York, to raise money by tax. 

To incorporate the State Hospital of the city of New York. 

To amend ‘ An Act in relation to certain trusts.’ 

To amend the one hundred and twenty-eighth section of 

chapter one, article four, title two, and part three of the Re- 

vised Statutes, relative to bills for the payment or satisfaction 

of money. 

To amend the act authorizing a Special Circuit and Court 
of Oyer and Terminer and Jail Delivery, to be held in and for 

the county of Genesee, passed February 13, 1859. 

To authorize the trustees of the New York Society Library 

to commute their annual due. 

To repeal the charter of the Buffalo Marine Hospital. 

Tn relation to taxing dogs in certain counties. 

To authorize the erection of a dam across Hammond's 

creck, in the town of Westchester, Westchester county. 

To amend an act relating to inns in the county of Franklin, 
passed January 25, 1822. 

Authorizing the Clerk of the county of Chautauque to. per- 
form the duties of County Treasurer, in certain cases. 

To confirm the official acts of Hurlbert G. Wetmore, as a 
commissioner of deeds. 

For the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor for the eighth 
Judicial Circuit, and for other purposes. 

To authorize the appointment of an assistant Vice-Chan- 
cellor for the first judicial circuit, and for other purposes. 

To protect Hudson and Poughkeepsie from fires from steam- 
boats. 

In relation to sick and disabled seamen. 

To repeal the seventh section of the act entitled ‘An Act 
relating to the court of common pleas for the city and county 
of New York, and to authorize the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge.’ 

To raise money to rebuild the bridgeover the Escpus creek. 

To revive the distinction between town and county poor in 
the county of Genesee. 

To incorporate the trustees of the Protestant Episcopal So- 
ne for promoting religion and learning in the State of New 

ork. 


To authorize the town of Ellicott to raise money to lease 
or purchase a town house. 

To provide for the settlement of the claims for the reward 
offered, for the apprehension of Thomas Rector. 

To compel the attendance of witnesses before the board of 
commissioners of the land office. 

To amend the act entitled ‘ An Act for the appointment of 
a vice-chancellor for the eighth judicial circuit, and for other 
purposes.’ 

Declaring a part of Allen’s creek a public highway. 

To provide for the building of a bridge across the Oswegat- 
chie river at Ogdensburgh. 

To authorize the appointment of an additional supreme court 
commissioner in the county of Cattaraugus. 

To amend the acts respecting the collection of taxes in the 
city of New York. 

For the further preservation of game on Long Island. 

In relation to certain trusts. 

To regulate the speed of steamboats. 

Respecting school district libraries. 

Relative to the New York and Albany Railroad Company. 

In relation to trusts for the benefit of the meetings of the 
religious society of Friends. 

To authorize the purchase of the gravel pump. 


To revive and amend an act to incorporate New York 
Statistical Society. 

Authorizing the town of Poughkeepse to raise money to re- 
pair roads and bridges. 


Changing the location of the La Fayette Bank. 

Further to extend the time for the payment of moneys loan- 
ed by the commissioners of loans loan officers to citizens 
of this State. 

To extend the benefits of instruction to the blind and other 

ses. 

ape an act entitled ‘ An Act to reduce several laws 
relating particularly to the city of New York into one act.’ 

To organize and establish a recorder’s court in the city of 
Buffalo and for other pu . 

To amend the act entitled ‘ An Act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of an assistant vice-chancellor for the first judicial cir 
cuit and for other purposes.’ 











To define the bounds of certain towns in the county of Cat- 
taraugus. 





Authorizing Railroad Companies to contract with each 
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To amend an act entitled ‘An Act for the partial organiza- 
tion of the county of Hamilton and for other a 
To authorize A. Halsey to erect wharves adjoining 
his land’ in Queen’s county. 
In relation to the powers of the Regents of the University. 
Relating to the Onondaga and Montezuma salt springs. 
To cede the jurisdiction of certain land near the mouth of 
Oswego river to the United States. 
To amend an act entitled ‘ An act relative to the city of 
Albany,’ and torepeal parts of certain acts therein mentioned. 

To authorize the trustees of the Amity street Baptist Church 
to increase the number of their trustees. 

To amend the act entitled ‘An Act to incorporate the fire- 
men of the city of Albany and for other p . 

Authorizing the commissioners of highways of the town of 
_Kingston to borrow money. 

To authorize the construction of a Macadam road in the 
town of Deerfield. 

To authorize the president and directors of the Susquehan- 
nah and Bath turnpike road company to abandon their road. 

To vest certain lands, tenements, and hereditaments in the 
mayor, aldermen and commonalty of the city of New York, 
for certain purposes. . 

To authorize the laying out a certain road in Herkimer and 
Oneida counties. 

To raise money for repairing roads and bridges in the town 
of Oswegatchie. 

Authorizing the appointment of a supreme court commis- 
sioner to reside in the village of Canandaigua. 

Respecting convictions in criminal courts, and to procure 
statistical information respecting convicts. 

Regulating tolls upon the Chenango canal. 

Directing the Secretary of State to furnish literary colleges 
with copies of the laws of the State of New York, and of the 
Senate and Assembly. 

To incorporate the Electro Magnetic company. 

To provide for the construction of a Railroad from Oswego 
to Syracuse. 

Authorizing the appeintment of a supreme court commis- 
sioner to reside in the town of New Berlin, in the county of 

_ Chenango. 

To amend an act entitled ‘An Act to amend an act in re- 
lation to certain trusts,’ passed March 11, 1839. 

To amend an act entitled ‘ An Act for the relief of Nathan 
Soule, and others,’ passed April 18, 1838. 

Relative to a certain road in the counties of Jefferson and 
St. Lawrence. 

To provide for the improvement of the navigation of the 
Oneida river. 

To authorize the building of a bridge in Lysander. 

To authorize the laying out.a certain highway in the village 
of Hamilton. 

Authorizing the construction of a free bridge across the Os- 
wego river, 

To amend the act relating to the jail and work-house in the 
county of Albany. 

To provide for the preservation of the title papers of the 
Holland Land Company. 

Relative to the jails and county courts and courts of oyer 
and terminer in the county of Oneida. 

In relation to the powers and duties of certain judges. 

Respecting the Genesee Valley Canal. 

Authorizing a survey of a canal from the termination of the 
Chemung canal to the State line. 

In relation to the terms of the court of chancery in the 
eighth judicial circuit. 

To provide for the building of the New York State Lunatic 
Asylum. 

To extend the charter of the Bank of Rochester. 

To appoint an agent to procure and transcribe documents 
in Europe, relative to the colonial history of this State. 

In relation to the use of the surplus water on the Oswego | 
canal. 

To amend the act entitled ‘ An Act to regulate the trial by 
jury and the taking of testimony in chancery,’ passed April 
18, 1838. 

Prescribing the manner in which the Croton aqueduct shall 

the Harlem river. 

To perfect an amendment of the Constitution providing for 
the election of mayors by the pcople. 

Authorizing a survey of the Northern termination of the 
Black River Canal. 

Authorizing a survey of the several branches of the Hudson 
river. 

To amend title second of chapter fifteen of the first part of 
the Revised Statutes, relating to common schools. 

To extend, for a limited, period the charter of the Long 
Island Bank. 

Concerning the allowance of clerk hire to canal appraisers, 
and for other purposes. 

Ld ide for the survey of the Conewango canal route. 

To lay out fine salt lots at Geddes. 

To amend an act entitled ‘Of the action of Replevin.’ 

Relative to the collection of fines and recognizances in the 
“ New York. 

o amend title first of chapter third of part third of the Re- 
vised Statutes. 
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To incorporate the Ocean Steam Packet Company. 

In relation to vessels lying at anchor in the Hudson River 
and Lake Champlain. 

To authorizethe arrest and detention of fugitives from other 
States and Territories of the United States. 

Concerning foreign bank notes. 

Concerning a book of Dutch records in the office of the 
Secretary of State. 

To regulate the fees of district attornies, and to repeal the 
several acts relating to the same. 

Authorizing the canal commissioners to review certain de- 
cisions under the act for the relief of certain contractors on 
the Erie canal, passed April 16, 1838. 

To incorporate the ‘North American Steam Navigation 
Company.’ 

To provide for the payment of certain officers of the 12th 
division of the militia of this State called out in defence of 
the Northern frontier. 

Granting ¢ertain lands under water to the Hudson and 
Berkshire Railroad Company. 

To provide for the payment of allowances to contractors on 
the Chenango canal. 

Concerning the compensation of the elerk of the Supreme 
Court, and of the register, assistant register and clerks in 
Chancery. 

To preserve the purity of Elections. 

For the payment of certain officers of the Government and 
for other purposes. 
Beside the foregoing, bills for the fullowing purposes were 
also passed : 





ALTERING THE TIMES OF COURTS 
In Niagara Co.; in Tioga Co.; in Albany County; do. 
Mayor’s Court; Allegany Co.; in Steuben Co. © 
TO CONFIRM CERTAIN ACTS OF 
William Gray, Isaac Aldridge, justices of the peace; First 
Methodist Episcopal Society of Auburn. 

TO INCORPORATE THE FOLLOWING ACADEMIES, &C. 
Hobart Hall Academy; Marion Academy; Literary and 
Scientific Institute of York; Red Creek Union Academy ; 
Union Theological Seminary, N. York ; Amsterdam Female 
Seminary: Seward Female Seminary, Rochester; Royalton 
Centre Academy; Troy Episcopal Institute; Young Men’s 
Association of Geneva; West Town Academy; Whitehall 
Academy; Turin Academy; Ridgebury Academy; Broome 
Academy; Wallabout Select Grammar School; Mechanics’ 
Literary Association of Rochester; Young Men’s Associa- 
tion, Schenectady. 

TO INCORPORATE THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURING, TURN- 
PIKE, BRIDGE, INSURANCE AND OTHER COMPANIES, &C. 
Painted Post Bridge Co.; Fort De Witt Bridge Co. ; Suf- 
folk Steamboat Co. ; South Durham Turnpike Co. ; Andiron- 
dack Railroad Co.; Masonville Turnpike Co.; Emmet Fire 
Insurence Co., New-York; Cemetery Association of Utica; 
Red Hook Cotton Manufacturing Co.; Long Island Rural 
Cemetery; Andirondack Iron and Steel Company; Seneca 
County Mutual Insurance Company; Highland Company; 
Gilboa Railroad Company; Shawangunk Company; West 
Troy and Cohoes Turnpike Company; Plattsburgh Iron 
Company; Guilford Bridge Company; Western Hospital ; 
Whitehall and Fairhaven Turnpike loner Albany City 
Hospital; Herkimer and Trenton Railroad Company ; Savings 
Bank of Utica; Grange Cemetery; Metropolis Insurance 
Company; Seventh Ward Insurance Company; Chelsea In- 
surance Company; Washington Insurance Company; Cold- 
Spring Railroad Company; Alliance Insurance Company ; 
Morris Mining Company; Allegany Slack water Navigation 
Company; Palladium Fire Insurance Company ; Summit and 
Fulton Turnpike Company; Girard Fire Insurance Company, 
N. York; Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society; New- 
York and Staten Island Ferry Company; Ticonderoga Iron 
Company; Spanish Benevolent Society; Staten Island Gran- 
ite Company. 

TO EXTEND THE CAPITALS OF THE 
Rocky Glen Company; Matteawan Company; Maspeth 
Avenue and Toll Bridge Company. 

TO AMEND THE CHARTERS OF 

The Troy Academy; Oneida Iron and Glass Manufactory; 
City of Buffalo; Village of Smyrn® ; Schenectady and Troy 
Railroad Co.; Village of Black Rock; College of Pharmacy, 
New York; Oneida Manufacturing Society; City of Brook- 
lyn; Franklin Library Association, Hudson; Schenectady 
Lyceum and Academy; Great Ausable Railroad Co.; Buf- 
falo Orphan Asylum; Village of Elmira; Greenwood Ceme- 
tery; New York and Harlem Railroad Company; Albany 
County Mutual Insurance Company; Ocean Insurance Co.; 
City of Rochester ; village of Sherburne: Medina and Darien 
Railroad Company ; village of Canandaigua ; City of Schenec- 
tady; Eighth Ward Fire Insurance Company; Auburn and 
Syracuse Railroad; village of Waterloo; Kingston and Mid- 
dletown Turnpike Company; village of Ogdensburgh; New 
Paltz Turnpike Company; Troy Savings Bank; Long Island 
Railroad Company; village of De Ruyter; Saratoga Aca- 
demy; Rossie Galena Company; the village of Astoria; 
Troy Turnpike and Railroad Company; the towns of Ausable 
and Black Brook. 
IN RELATION TO 


Taxes in the town of Little Valley ; Rome Ridge Society ; 











In relation to Savings Banks. 
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and Stockbridge Railroad Co.; Columbian Fire Insurance 
Co., N. York; village of Medina} village of Syracuse ; Cem- 
etery lot in Lewiston; County Courts of Monroe County ; 
School lot in the town of Olean; taxes in the town of Riga ; 
bridges in the town of Schoharie; cemetery in the town of 
Flushing ; school district No. 3, Batavia; a town house in 
Camden; a town house in Florence ; a chute in the Chemung 
Canal Feeder dam; the firemen of the village of Newburg ; 
Atlas Marine Insurance Company, New-York; a road d 
trict from Little Falls to Salisbury; firemen of the village of 
Poughkeepsie ; Brooklyn and Jamaica turnpike; justices of 
the peace and overseers of the poor in Montgomery County; 
firemen in the City of Brooklyn; do. village of Willams- 
burgh; First Northern Turnpike Road ; charter of the village 
of Rome; Monroe and Haverstraw Road Company ; trustees 
of Peekskill Academy: highways in the town of Yonkers; 
Atlantic Insurance Company, N. York; Hudson Lancaster 
School ; town accounts in Niagara Co. ; unpaid taxes of Strat- 
ford, Fulton Co.; Washington’s Head Quarters, Newburgh ; 
the Seneca Road Company; taxes in the City of Brooklyn ; 
boards of Supervisors and the town of Vernon ; Water-street, 
in Hudson; certain justices of the peace in Antwerp; organ- 
ization of the County of Hamilton; town records of Oswe- 
gatchie ; Brooklyn and Gowanus Toll Bridge Company ; road 
from Ogdensburgh to Canton. 
IN RELATION TO TOWN MEETINGS. 
In Bolivar, Allegany Co. ; Grove, do. 
TO DIVIDE THE TOWNS OF 

Phillipstown, Putnam Co.; Constantia, Oswego County ; 

Brighton, Monroe Co. 
TO ERECT ‘THE TOWNS OF 

‘ Chictawanga ; Brandt, Erie Co.; Wormley, Steuben Co. ; 

Ausable and Blackbrook, Clinton Co. ; Gilman. 
ANNEXING PARTS OF TOWNS TO OTHERS. 

Brunswick to Lansingburgh; Urbana to Bath; Caroline 

to Danby; Kirkland to Paris; Wheeler to Urbana. 
FURTHER TO PROVIDE FOR BUILDING COURT-HOUSES. 
In Cortland Co.; Chenango Co. 
TO INCORPORATE THE VILUAGES OF 

Peekskill, Glen’s Falls, Astoria, Waddington, Nunda, Ar- 
cadia. 
EXTENDING THE TIME FOR THE COLLECTION OF TAXES IN 

Brooklyn, Bushwick, Moriah, Buffalo, 3d Dist. of Troy, 


Bethlehem, Watervleit, Minisink, Canajoharie, Lewiston. 
TO LOAN MONEY TO 

Town of Granville, Wash. Co.; the County of Orleans 
($4,000); town of Guilderland; town of Durham; town of 
Gouverneur ; county of Montgomery; county of Oneida. 

AUTHORIZING CORPORATIONS TO BORROW MONTY. 
City of Albany; City of Hudson; Kings County. 
TO CHANGE THE NAMES OF 

William Redwood West; Benjamin Butler Clapp; town 
of Westgrove; John Hutchings Smith; Henry White ard 
Augustus Cortlandt Bibby; Alban Gilpin Smith; Mary Si- 
mantha Hackett. 

FOR THE RELIEF OF 

Junius Rogers; Lewis Beebe and William Thompson; 
John McKee; Trustees under the Will of Charles- Carroll 
Harper; First Methodist Society of Perry; Samuel E. John 
son; William Gibbs and others; Jane Reid and Alexander 
Reid; William Thomas; heirs and assigns of James Fisher; 
Joseph Manning; Cyrus P. Durham, Robert L..Moore and 
others; Mariah Lounsbury; William Russell; William Har- 
tis and others ; Nathan Paddock; John Blakeley ; Benjamin 
W. Babcock; Ripsee Elsworth; Genesee Wesleyan Semi- 
nary; Ralph Johnston; William Sternburgh; St. Luke's 
Church, N. York; Harley Headding ; James Caulfield; John 
L. Bigelow; Mary Johnson and others; George Turner and 
others ; Levi S. Backus; John Irwin, a resident alien; cer- 
tain devisees of John Gardner ; Methodist Episcopa! Church 
in Havana; Peter B. Ten Broeck ; Jeremiah Dunham ; John 
B. Ives ; William J. Murlett and Albert T. Dunham; Hiram 
Sweet; Julia Lynch; Livingston Spraker and others ; Samuel 
W. Stimson ; David Paige and others. 





Gold Mine in North Carolina.—The Charlotte Journal 
ives an account of the discovery of a very rich ore at the 
mmons Mine. The Boston Courier says it is believed 
by gentlemen who have seen the ore, that one bushel of 
the best would be worth at least $5,000, and the poorest 
$100. ‘This mine is situated ona ridge running from Fox’s 
Hill in a southwestwardly direction to the Catawba river, 
and in every instance where the ridge has been penetrated 
fine specimens of its richness have been discovered. A 
new mine has lately been opened on the land of Elam Hun- 
ter, about five miles east of Charlotte, the ore of which is 
considered good. This land, which would have been con- 
sidered high at $500, has been increased in vaiue several 
thousands. The Rodger’s Mine, about seventeen miles 
east of Charlotte, discovered several months ago, is also 
found to be rich in the precious metal, masses having been 
found embedded in quartz rock, one piece itself being 
worth $300. The Ruadisill mine, which has not been 
worked for some months, has been re-opened with a fine 
rospect of success. Every indication seems to strengthen 





the village of Cazenovia ; Baptist Society of Cazenovia; Troy 


‘ormer opinions, that the mineral resources of that region 
are almost inexhaustible. , 


Duanesburgh, Salina, Lockport, Vienna, Colden, Albany, - 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 





NEW-YORK. 


The Office of The New-Yorker is removed to No. 1 
Ann-street, near Broadway, under the American Museum. 











York. We neither know Mr. Selous nor ever heard of him 
before—and therefore make this comment without bias. 


We are in something of a hurry, gentle reader, and can 








Evxhibition of the National Academy of Design.—(Se- 
cond Notice.)—‘ Crescit eundo’ is the learned and brief 
motto on the title-page of the Catalogue of this Exhibition. 
Translated into the vulgar vernacular, this signifies, we sup- 
pose, ‘It improves in going ahead.’ If this be true, what 
exceedingly slow progress this National Academy must have 
made since its eommencement! Should it continue improving 
after this fashion for future years, the period is not far dis- 
tant when it will exhibit little besides chalk and charcoal 
sketches. 

Quite enough was said, last week, about the portraits to 
excite the ire of daubers and send crowds of the curious to 
the Academy. It is our present purpose to aid the laudable 
efforts of this art-encouraging Institution still more, by hold- 
ing a faithful mirror up to the caricatures of nature in other 
shapes, which the managers have admitted to the exclusion 
of the respectable pictures that were offered or could easily 
have been ebtained. We must, however, premise our ob- 
servations, which shall not be numerous, by observing that 
we shall commend, as freely as possible, under the cireum- 
stances. 

The eye is first, among the landscapes, arrested by ‘The 
Great Adirondack Pass—painted on the spot.’ It is said to 
be a very good representation of the features of the place, so 
glowingly described in Mr. Hoffman’s * Wild Scenes,’ but to 
convey no sort of idea of its character. We should hope not; 
for it looks like a remarkably quiet and comfortable wild 
scene: the rocks seem to be composed of uncut velvet, the 
trees and bushes of the material used by milliners in ladies’ 
bonnets, and the grass of a substance from which a well-in- 
formed sheep would turn with contempt. Somebody called 
it ‘the Great Abominable Pass’—no unexpressive designa- 
tion. It was probably intendod to strike the beholder with 
awe, and in this it is successful—so far as an involuntary 
shudder on seeing it may be construed into such an emotion. 
After this specimen, Mr. Ingham had better confine his genius 
to portrait-painting. Good-natured people may have no ob- 
jection to be made to resemble very nice wax indeed, but 
rocks and trees and grass are not to be taken such liberties 
with, with impunity. 

The name and fame of Mr Ingham may in some degree ex- 
cuse the introduction of a piece like this—but who is Mr. J. 
Hagen, that he should be allowed to hang up in one corner 
of the small saloon a slander on ‘Sunset’? (233.) It is 
cranberry sauce, badly spread over a small surface. It should 
have been set down in the Catalogue ‘“‘ Cranberry-sauce Sun- 
set ’—and another picture of about the same size, at no great 
distance from it, it wouid have been as well to designate as 
“‘ Blackberry-jam Scenery. (Vide 246—‘ The Sylvan Lake.’) 

There are in the exhibition several ‘landscapes’ by Mr. 
A. B. Durand. The sooner this gentleman returns to his old 
profession of engraving the better. Inthat he was admirable: 
he cannot paint either faces or scenery. He is a tame col- 
orist; yellow and green scem to be his favorites, He is a 
pretty good draftsman, but not good enough for the reputa- 
tion which should attach toan N. A. (These letters are con- 
jectured to stand for No Artist.) Look at No. 212, for in- 
stance! The imagination which would presume that to be 
‘An Autumnal Sketch,’ must be more vivid than Mr. Du- 
rand’s colors. Look also at the ‘ Sailing Party,’ (245,) and 
compare this performance of an Academician with ‘Summer 
Evening,’ (269,) by an Amateur: how infinitely superior is 
the latter in every respect! What transparent water! How 
soft the sky! How calm the scene! What exquisite color- 
ing !—No flash; no display—but quiet, subdued beauty. This 
little picture and ‘the Lake of Lucerne,’ (63,) are very de- 
lightful. They may be called, with or without the joke, 
‘gems of the first water.’ H. C. Selous has no tail to his 
name conferred by the National Academy; but he is worth, 
with few exceptions, all their landscape-painters together. 
See his ‘ Mount St. Gothard’—there is a lovely picture, a fit 
ornament for a handsome drawing-room. Could we afford to 
pay half its value, we would have it directly, to place before 
us in our study. How many high contemplations! If it be 


ge with you but a few minutes longer in this foolish Ex- 
hibition. By way of amends, however, we will meet you at 
the Apollo Gallery next week, where, we are told, there is a 
collection worth looking at. While we stay, allow us to talk 
a little at random. That ‘ Masaniello,’ (284,) by Freeman, is 
quite good, considering that it is the work of an Academi- 
cian. ‘Columbus and the Egg’ (282) is fairly done, but not 
well managed, although the grouping is happy. 255 is an 
interesting picture—the dog is capital. 270 is the best of 
Mr. Durand’s attempts—it looks very like Michigan Scenery. 
271 is horrid—very. 281 is quite as bad—poor children! 
286 (Lady Macbeth) is good, as are all of Sully’s pictures— 
but they want tone; they want—they want—just what Page’s 
portraits have—tone. 261 (‘ The Lover's Surprise, by Hunt- 
ington,’) is excellent. 241 and 251 are stuck out of the way, 
at the end of this small saloon; because they are so much 
better than any thing else of the size inthe Exhibition. They 
are capital—very natural, very humorous—in a word, very 
Wilkieish. 217 is a specimen which would do considerable 
discredit to a Miss of fourteen. American Scenery, quotha! 
Where? 224 is a study for a large picture—let us confidingly 
trust that the large picture will not be painted. This is bad 





enough. 225—ah! heré is something worth looking at. 
Mount! he is always admirable. Truth, truth, truth. Could 
boys trapping look more like boys trapping than this? See 
the snow—the foot-prints—the trap—the every thing! A good 
critic told us that the sky was harsh. So it is—but it is 
Winter—and a Winter sky is harsh. Mount is truer than 
criticism. If the Daguerrotipe is more faithful than he, it 
is more faithful than Nature. Give him time and we would 
bet on him against a camera obscura. 

Talking of this picture has thrown us into such good hu- 
mor that we will not return to fault-finding, but leave the 
rooms immediately. Stop! We bow to the supremacy of 
Genius. We loitered long before ‘ the Indian Captive,’ as we 
came in, seeking relief in its fine, deep tone, the impressive 
stery which it tells, from the crowd of stiff faces which glared 
upon us all around. We tarry still, and exclaim, ‘Lo! the 





poor Indian.’ What a hickory-log! Come away, little boy ; 
the end of it does not “ stick out,” as you say; thongh an old 
man in specs must touch the canvass to be convinced that it 
does not. Could attitudes be better chosen? Look at the 
sentinel—look at the bent form of the Indian woman—look 
at the pleading expression and gesture of the man! This is 
indeed an American picture, by an American artist, of whom 
we may well be proud. Let us adjournto Delmonico’s—and 
ina rosy bumper of Clos Vougeot drink to the health of Rob- 
ert W. Weir! 

Farewell, oh National Academy of Design, till next year! 
Dine not together again, ye members, on the proceeds, antici- 
pated and realized, cf the Exhibition, until you can redeem 
the disgrace of your present exposure. Think not that afew 








pictures, like Weir’s and Page’s and Mount’s, will excuse you 
for hanging up tavern-signs and daubs that would disgrace a 
barber's shop! You have made sad work of it now. Improve! 
There is vast room for improvement. We visited you with- 
out invitation, paying half-a-dollar for a season-ticket, and 
thereby suffering a dead loss of two shillings—for who would 
go asecond time to your Exhibition? Not ourselves—noteven 
to lock again at the pictures we have praised. It was a 
dreadful thing to run that gauntlet of ugly portraits, although 
we did it manfully last week. People who have been pre- 
pared by the New-Yorker may be able to survive a second 
visit; but a friend of ours from the country, who is stopping 
at the Astor-House and is given to cold suppers, strolled in 
obliviously to wile away an hour the other day, and has had 
an incubus ever since! 





The Little Frenchman and his Water-lots, with other 
Sketches of the Times, by George P. Morris, with etchings 
by Johnson.—We have copied the title-page of this book ver- 
batim; but the etchings are not by Johnson, but Johnston. 
Why cannot people be allowed their right names? Now 
Johnston, the artist, and our ‘ good friend,’ is a capita! fel- 
low—we do not know whether Johnson is or not. He may 
be, and so may be Smith, and Thompson, and Brown, and 





not purchased in a week, there is precious little taste in New- ’ 





es 

some very clever etchings for this volume, and helped the im- 

agination of the reader along quite humorously. For this the 
reader is extremely obliged to him; for without the etchings 
what would the book have been?! Not much. Take away 
the nine blank pages in the commencement and the thirteen 
blank pages at the termination, and what a consumptive ap- 

pearance it would have! The doctors would recommend a 

warmer climate instantaneously. We do not complain of the 

brevity of the collection—not we; we should have been re- 

signed to much less than is here presented; but why make an 

excuse for this brevity, by saying that no more of the author’s 

writings could have been included under the designation of 
‘ Hits at the Times?’ This title only appears on the back of 

the book—and what sort of a ‘hit at the times’ is ‘a letter 

and a poem’ on page87? There we have (Monsieur Tonson 
come again!) that eternal letter to Henry Russel and that 
co-eternal ‘Woodman Spare that Tree.’ Was it not enough 
that both of these should have appeared in ‘ The Deserted 
Bride and other Poems,’ but that they must be thrust in among 
‘hits at the times?’ Among the abundant sketches alluded 
to in the preface, could not one have been selected equally 
appropriate to the ‘designation’ with ‘Woodman Spare that 
Tree?’ By the way, where are those ‘ sketehes of an appro- 
priate character’ to which the author alludes? In what jour- 
nal published? Where? How many? Wherefore? If it were 
well established that such things were really in existence, 
what an excitement there would be to get them! The Even- 
ing Star would go into anagony of delight, and the Baltimore 
Museum would be unable to contain itself. 

When we began this notice, we meant to say something 
about the ‘ sketches’ or ‘hits.’ We are verysure they are not 
equal to ‘ Elia’ nor superior to the ‘Sketch Book,’ and if they 
cause Mr. Morris’s name to be sounded through the trump of 
Fame, louder than the blast of a two-penny whistle, then is 
Madame Fame a more accessible trollope than we took her 
for. 

P.S. This notice should have been printed six weeks ago; 
the excuse for its present appearance is to ‘ help off’ the bal- 
ance of the edition. 








The Knickerbocker for May.—We are very much inclined 
to call this number better than any April magazine which has 
come to hand from England by the late arrivals. Washing- 
ton Irving has contributed two articles—‘ Sleepy Hollow’ 


| and ‘ The Birds of Spring ’—(the last of which we have, by 


permission, transferred to our columns.) They ace both writ- 
ten in the rich old spirit of his early productions. They 
quite make up for the indifference of which we complained in 
‘ Wolfert’s Roost.’ Such papers would be of immense value 
even to Blackwood. 

There is a capital sketch by Mr. J. N. Reynolds—in the 
most graphic, off-hand, bold, racy manner. It is entitled, 
Mocha Dick, or the White Whale of the Pacific,’ and de- 
scribes the capturing of the whale inthe Pacific. Besides, 
we have an entertaining paper, entitled ‘Genoa and the 
Genoese,’ by the Rev. Walter Colten, of the United States 
Navy, and a humorous story, called ‘ Jerry Guttridge’s Re- 
formation,’ from the natural and original pen of Mr. Seba 
Smith, author of ‘ The Trespasser in Maine.’ 

The poetry in this number is much superior to that which 
this magazine usually presents to its readers. ‘ Voices of the 
Night,’ by Longfellow, is a beautiful piece of pathos. We 
are happy to see the pens of three of our own favorite con- 
tributors employed in these pages. . 

We consider the Knickerbocker as established on so firm 
and broad a basis that it hardly stands in need of notice or 
commendation; but we like to express now and then the 
gratification we always derive from its perusal. 





New Books, published and in the Press.—Lady Lytton 
Bulwer’s novel of ‘ Cheveley, from which we gave copious ex- 
tracts, week before last, is at length out, and ready to gratify 
the highly excited curiosity of the public. Since Sir Lytton 
Bulwer’s drama of ‘ Richelieu,’ Harper and Brothers have 
issued no new book but this, although they are constantly re 
printing and publishing their former works, both standard 
and miscellaneous. They have in the press, two new novels 
by James, author of ‘ Darnley, &c.’ one of which is called 
‘Charles Tyrrell,’ and will be published the week after next. 
The other is ‘ The Gentleman of the Old School’—e very tak« 








Jones, whose other name is Legion. Johnston has effected 
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ing title, the first sheets of which only have been received 
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from London. It was advertised to be ready there early in |] tures, of their clear and comprehensible language, and of the 


April; but has probably been delayed. The same publishers 
have also in the press ‘ Marian or a Young Maid’s Fortunes,’ 
by Mrs. S.C. Hall. Two.new original American novels, both 
from the pens of New Yorkers, will verysoon ‘daze’ the town. 
One is called ‘Charles Vineent or the Two Clerks,’ and the 
other ‘Sideey Clifton.’ We are not positive, but if Mr. 
George D. Strong did not write the former, who did !—and, 
if the latter, proeeeded net from a certain dramatist, we know 
nothing about it. A valuable work on Animal Mechanism 
(with illustrations) by Dr. Griscom, ix neatly ready for publi- 
cation. We shall have Miss Martineau’s ‘ Deerbrook’ next 
week. 

Lea and Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have just published 
I. ‘The Adventures of Robin Day,’ a novel by Dr. R. M. 
Bird, author of ‘ Calavar,’ ‘ Nick of the Woods,’ &c. We 
read it with eagerness and were disappointed. It is full of 
startling, though not various, incident. It is likely to be very 
popular, though not written in the best taste. More, anon. 
II. ‘ Births, Deaths, and Marriages,’ by Theodore Heok, au- 
thor of ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ ‘ Maxwell,’ ‘ Jack Brag,’ &c. 
—an entertaining story of English life. IIT. ‘ Advice to Young 
Gentlemen on entering Socicty,’ by the author of the ‘ Laws 
of Etiquette,’ a work of a more valuable tendency and worthy 
examination. IV. The second part of ‘ Jack Shepperd,’ Mr. 
W. Harrison Ainsworth’s story after the manner of ‘ Boz.’ 

Carey and Hart, have issued ‘ The Croppy—a tale of the 
O’Hara Family.’ To us there was always a great charm 
about these romances of Irish life. They are full of grace, 
humor, and beauty. The present seems to be the most suc- 
cessful among the many beautiful tales by this wonderful 
‘ O’Hara Family.’ 

Who, by the way, is to publish Mrs. Trollope’s ‘ Michael 
Armstrong on the Factory Boy?’ We should doubt the specu- 
lation. 

Mrs. Henry Nelson Coleridge’s ‘ Phantasmion,’ which we 
announced as in the press, by Samuel Celman, will be ready 
in a few days. 

James Munroe & Co., of Boston, have published a second 
edition of ‘Arthur Lee and Love Palmer, or the Sailor re- 
claimed’—a little work highly recommended to mariners. 














Ladies’ Companion for May.—The last number of this al- 
ways-agreeable journal was the first of a new volume, and ap- | 
peared before its readers in a new typographical array. The | 
proprietor, Mr. W. W. Snowden, has from the first evinced | 
great tact and industry in conducting it, and we are glad to | 
learn that his praiseworthy exertions have been rewarded by | 
a circulation certainly unprecedented in the history of peri- | 
odical literature in this country. Thirteen thousand is the | 
number of impressions with which the ninth volume com: | 
mences. The number before us is entirely original, and its | 
contents are of that light, entertaining character which ren- 
der it so deservedly popular among tnose who seek for recrea- 
tion in reading. A reference to the advertisement which ap- | 
pears in our columns will, by showing what has been done in | 
the way of engaging the abilities of well-known writers, speak | 
more loudly than any praise we could bestow in favor of this 
journal. This is the true method, and by adopting it Mr. | 
Snowden is likely to reap a rich harvest. 

Professor Ingraham, the author of Burton, has been among 
the most constant contributors, and we are very glad to ant 
that he is again entered upon his former ground of descrip- 
tion, In this he succeeded originally much better than he 
has since in novel-writing, as his ‘ South-West’ amply testi- 





remarkable fidelity with which the manner as well as the spirit 
of the lecturer’s thoughts are conveyed. No work has been 
hitherto published on this important subject so likely tocarry 
conviction to the minds of the readers. 

Will the journals, with whom we exchange, be so good as 
to mention that these lectures are in the course of publication 
in the New Yorker, and recommend to their readers an early 
application for the papers containing them? They will be 
sixteen in number—and can now be furnished from the com- 
mencement. One dollar, remitted in a postage-paid letter, 
will, for the present, command the forwarding of the whole 
course, viz: four months. Should subscribers wish to have 
them in a condition for preservation and binding, they should 
remit two dollars—which will entitle them to the Quarto edi- 
tion of of the paper for six months; being our volume com- 
plete, of which seven numbers have already appeared. 








For the New-Yorker. 
ANTHROPOLOGY—A NEW DISCOVERY. 

As the present age is truly remarkable for the advance- 
ment of the Physiological Arts, so it may be said to be noto- 
riously deficient in developing what may be called Mental 
Science. Now, having some leisure time on my hands, a por- 
tion is occasionally devoted to that most common of all mod- 
ern pursuits. For as Vernon the Rattler says in the play of 
‘Lovers’ Vows,’ “I always liked the moral.’ I proceed, 
therefore, to commit to paper some of my late lucubrations ; 
and if peradventure [ shall have stumbled upon a new idea, 
there is no vehicle through which it can be better laid before 
the reading community than the columns of the New-Yorker. 

A poet who once claimed some small share of public favor 
has not inaptly said—* The proper study of mankind is man.” 
So in one of my late musings I took it into my head to take 
up this study ; and, without further preface, permit me to state 
what I believe to be a new mode of classifying the different 
characters of this most intricate of Nature’s wondrous works. 
The first idea which popped into my head was what I was 
accustomed to hear when a boy—that “ it took nine tailors to 
make a man.” This, you will perceive, is entirely at vari- 
ance with that deep and erudite author who, in his learned 
treatise called ‘Sartor Resartus,’ appears to entertain the 
opinion that every man is made by his own tailor, and there- 
fore one tailor makes a man—inasmuch as he, the said author, 
thinks it is the clothes with which man is decked or adorned 
which give to each individual his distinctive character. Now 
{ venture to differ with both these theories; and I propose to 
, show that man may be much better delineated, both morally 
jand physically, by some one of the nine parts of speech. And 

here it may be proper for me to state a portion of the extra- 
ordinary power with which this number zine is gifted. Your 
mathematica! readers will, I am sure, recollect its force as a 
simple numeral. I will merely state one attribute which be- 
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j| longs to it in this category. It is this: if you multiply any 


number, short of a decimal, by nine, the two figures of the 
product, when added together, will make nine. Thus—9 
times 2 are 18—now 1 and 8 are 9; 9 times 3 are 27—s0 2 
and 7 make 9; 9 times 4 are 36—and 3 and 6 added toge- 
ther produce 9; and so, if you multiply 7, 8, and even 9 it- 
self, by 9, the two figures of the product, when added toge- 
ther, make the old and powerful number 9. 

But its power by no means ends in its use as a mere nu- 
meral, for we all know there are ning muses, nine parts of 
speech, &c. I stop here in enumerating the power of this 
wonderful number, because I intend to prove that man, as I 
have before suid, in his individual character, can be better de- 
lineated by some one of the nine parts of speech, than by any 
one, or even nine tailors—or than by Phrenolugy, or any other 
ology with which I am acquainted. Let us try this—and 
begin with the ‘ Article.’ Can any man, on a clear day, walk 
along Broadway without being sure to encounter some biped 
that he weuld at once say is a perfect ‘ Article’—some 
Adonis who is fast emerging from his chamber to take a 
promenade for the purpose of seeing and being seen 7—dressed 
in the very pink of the fashion, with a large gold chain stretch- 
ing across his waistcoat of the highest gloss and newest pat- 
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fies. John Neal, H. W. Herbert and Isaac C. Pray’ sre tern—his coat made to fit so close to his person, particularly 
. , H. W. ; 


va‘uable names, We need not pay the same compliment to | 
Mrs. Stephens, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Seba Smith and Mrs. | 
Embury—for the praise of high excellence is universally ac- | 
corded to them. 


Mr. Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology.—It was inadvert- 
ently stated in certain advertisements, which appeared in the 
evening papers of this week, that the admirable lectures, 
which are so fully and accurately reported for this jotirnal, 

eceived the supervisory aid of Mr.Combe. This was a mis- 
ake ; Mr. Combe does not see and has not seen their reports, 
until published in our columns. Great credit is due to the 
cientific and learned gentleman, by whom they are prepared, 
or their correctness and completeness. We have from all 





across his shoulders, that his arms cannot maintain their natu- 
ral position, but are forced into a curve which causes his el- 
bows to protrude a considerable distance from his body, so 
that passers-by give him what the sailors would call a ‘ wide 
berth,’ lest they should come into tuo close contact with the 
‘ Article’ and thus put it ovt of place, and make what is lit- 
erally an ‘indefinite’ a definite article. 

Now this, in its relation to one of the mere parts of speech, 
is what one would call a fashionable article—a lady’s article 
—which, like the part of speec!: of which he is the representa- 
tive, is literally nothing of himself, but derives his principal 
importance from the noun to which he is attached—which is 
most likely, as before observed, to be some noun of the femi- 
nine gender. I shall not pretend to name this ‘ article’—it 
is sufficient for my present purpose that he should be known 
as Mr. A. or the Indefinite Article of Broadway. If any of 








es abundant commendation of the finished style of the lec- 


‘our curious readers wish to have aview of him, they can see 
Sin ony Soo day about the fashionable hour of walking in 








Se 
that beautiful place of resort—on the west side of the way. 
He is never known to frequeut the otber. He is to be seen 
also at a certain church, and at the theatre, on all occasions 
which take the fashionable world. to these two places to 
which our belles resort. 

But it is not only the feminine nouns that have their Arti- 
cles: almost every great man in the city has an ‘ article’ con- 
stantly attached to him, forthe reason that every distinguished 
man is, according to this new science, anoun. Take, for in- 
stance, the rich man: does he not represent on all occasions 
the one idea, viz.: wealth? Who can be in the company of 
Mr. for any period of time, however short, without hav- 
ing the whole subject of wealth discussed? Is not Mr. . 
the great broker, a noun? Yes—and he may be considered 
‘the very stocks themselves.’ And these nouns have their 
cases: the rich man is almost always in the possessive case } 
the broker now in the same case, but anon in the vocative. 
But nouns are divided into the so called common, and proper 
nouns. The noun common is the every day man, who repre- 
sents but one thing—as the jockey, who, were he not a biped, 
you might at any time conceive to be a horse, for you always 








find him in company with horses; nor has he an idea beyond - 


the breeding of a horse—indeed, that quadruped is often the 
best bred of the two. The mere merchant—what is he but 
the noun which represents the peculiar commodity in which 
he deals? He is often Cotton personified, and, but that he 
is not marked and numbered, differs but little from a bale of 
his favorite staple, for his head is always full of cotton and 
little if any thing else. 

But I must conclude for the present, and not give too much 
of my new science in my first essay; nor do I indeed imtend 
to carry it out fully in any thing I may send you hereafter— 
my purpose being merely to give you its general outline. I 
have been thinking of a name for this my very important dis- 
covery, and have concluded to christen it ‘ Anthropology.” 
Should I find that, like “ Phreaology” and ‘‘ Homeopathy,” 
it attracts the attention of men of science, the world may 
some day know about its depth, and the immense learning 
and study through which it has been reached. At present I 
conclude, and subscribe myself, what I really am, without ex- 
actly knowing what part of speech properly represents me, 

“ ANTHROPOS.” 








Desert or CatirorniA.— This immense plain, the ex- 
istence of which was until very recently unknown, is sit- 
uated in the central part of Upper or New California, in 
Mexico. It is limited on the north by a mass of rocks, 
which separate it from the head waters of the Lewis river, 
on the west by an irregular chain of mountains extending 
in parallel ridges along the shores of the Pacific Ocean ; 
on the east by the western branches of the Colorado, and 
on the south by the valley of Colorado. Its area is equal 
to that of Virginia, and consists of an elevated plateau of 
table land, flanked on all sides by descents more or less in- 
clined, according to their geological structure. In all its 
essential features this remarkable waste resembles the great 
Sahara of Africa. It presents little else than an arid sur- 
face broken at intervals by a few detached mountains of 
limited extent, but rising in some instances above the region 
of perpetual snow. From these mountains small streams 
flow during the rainy seasons. 

On reaching the plains these torrents disappear in the 
sand, leaving no other trace of their existence than the 
fragments of rocks.and other debris, which are borne down 
by the current and deposited at the bases of the hills. No 
region can present a more dreary and desolate appearance. 
A solitary antelope or black-tailed deer, wild in the ex- 
treme, and a few straggling Indians, among the most 
wretched objects in creation, may sometimes Be seen tra- 
versing the plains. The country beyond the mountains 
which bound the desert on the west is inhabited by numer- 
ous tribes of the short-haired Indians. They occupy the 
valleys of the Buenaventure, and hunt the elk, antelope, 
black-tailed deer, grisly bear, &c. Immediately adjoining 
the desert on the northeast is situated one of the most ex- 
tensive lakes on this Continent. In common with all other 
isolated lakes of great extent, its waters are strongly im- 
pregnated with rock salt, which abounds in the mountains 
on the east. [Tanner’s Geographical Notes. 





Sympatny.—Joy and sorrow are the beautiful forms of 
Sympathy, in which she appears as a gracious angel treading 
the sorrowful earth, with feet of healing and eyes of light. 
Joy and sorrow make up the lot of our mortal estate; and by 
our sympathy with these we seem to acknowledge our brother- 
hood with our species. But we do more; for by the force of 
this principle, those on whom the happier lot of humanity has 
fallen communicate the bounty that has been showered on 
their head, and the wretched is not left alone with the bur- 
then of his misery. The strength that is untasked lends it- 
self to divide the load under which another is bowed; and the 
calamity that lies on the heads of men is lightened, while 
these who are not called to bear are yet willing to involve 
themselves in the sorrows of a brother. 

There are, indeed, states of mind in which we dare not 
look even on its smiling countenance—that glad light afford- 
ing so strong a contrast te the darkness of our own spirits. 
When we leave the chamber in which lie the cold remains of 
one in life tenderly beloved, we start back in anguish from 
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the cheerful sunshine, and the sky so serenely and happily 
beautiful. And go it often is, in the common intercourse of 
life, when, without such deen cause of sorrow, perhaps, we 
are sometimes assailed with the expression of a joy which has 
no place in our hearts. But this proves how dear is happi- 
ness to the human heart. And it is wonderful, even to 
sufferer himself, to feel. how his soul, that at first sullenly re- 
pelled the light of gladness, soon admits it unconsciously into 
all its depths, and is beguiled into a blessed of 
trouble. There are a thousand other cures which Nature 
graciously provides for gricf; but we speak now of that con- 
tagion of happiness that is breathed from the gentle voice, 
the sparkling eye, and the kindling smile; and which so 
touches the breast with a cheerful sympathy, that the wretch 
almost upbraids himself for his inward gladness, as if false to 
the sorrow, which he thinks he ought te have cherished more 
sacredly within his miserable heart. 








“Sylvester's New Reporter,” vs. “Sylvester's Reporter.” 
—For some ten years past, Mr. S. J.. Sylvester, a distin- 
guished Exchange Broker of this City, has published a week- 
ly paper, devoted to Banking Inteltigence, Reports of the 
Money and General Markets, ‘Lists of New Counterfeits, 
Rates of Discount on Bank Notes, and every variety of in- 
formation with regard to the Currency and business of the 
Country. This paper, from small beginnings, has risen grad- 
ually and steadily to ample di ions and extensive rep 
tion and usefulness: At any rate, its character and standing 
are the just property of the publisher, and have cost him 
much labor and anxiety, and an outlay of several thousands. 

Just at this time, when the Reporter gives earnest of re- 
paying some portion of its cost, somebody else, hoping to reap 
where he has (or they have) not sown, has issued a rival pa- 
per, in'close imitation of Mr. Sylvester’s, and christened it 
“ Sylvester's New Reporter ;” and this sheet is widely and 
urgently pressed upon the community, as the true Reporter, 
so that many are induced to believe it but a new edition of 
the well-known journal. This attemp: strikes us as in the 
highest degree dishonest and reprehensible. ‘ He whofilches 
from me my good name’ is universally recognized as a public 
enemy; und any countenance given by the community to an 
injustice of this sort-strikes a deadly blow at the security of 
literary property altogether. If the ‘ good name’ of a news- 
paper, which it has labored many years to acquire, may be 
‘filched’ by any such quibble as this, then there will be no 
longer any inducement to the upbuilding of a character for 
solid usefulness and genuine worth, but a constant temptation 
to sink into the noisy, licentious ard meretricious class of 
publications which are alone likely to mect with immediate 
success. We presume no man ‘troubled with a conscience’ 
will give aid or countenance to the counterfeit Reporter of 
counterfeits. 


Gen. Waddy Thompson, Jr., the distinguished Member 
of Congress from South Carolina, announces in a letter pub- 
lished in the ‘Greenville Mountaineer,’ that he will not be a 
candidate for re-election to the XXVIIth Congress, which 
convenes in December, 1841. He was re-elected last Octo- 
ber to the present Congress. This is ‘taking time by the 
forelock’ in reality. 

It is reported in the Cincinnati papers that Dr. Alexander 
Duncan, the celebrated representative of that District, who 
was also re-elected to the present Congress last October, has 
announced that he will not be a candidate for re-election to 
the XXVIIth Congress. 











Texas Finances.—The financial department of the Re- 
ublic of ‘Texas appears to be in a flourishing condition. 
total amount of outstanding Treasury notes is $1,000,- 
000 Their income for the oy year. is estimated at 
$1,250,000, via: $1,200,000 by the revenue, and $50,000 
by taxes. The lots of the new seat of government will 
bring $500,000. Should the negociations now ing in 
relation to a government loan of $5,000,000 fail, they are 
in a situation to maintain their credit, their currency, and 
to place their money on a par with specie, 


OFFICIAL. 
Treasury Department, May 1, 1839. 
The whole amount of Treasury Notes authorized by the Act of Oc 
tober 12, 1837, having been issued, viz..... +++ $10,000,000 00 





And there having been redeemed of them about....... 8,909,929 55 
Leaving unredeemed of the first issue. ...........++++ 1,099,070 45 
The new emissions made in place of those under the act 
of May 21, 1838, have been. ....2...seseseceerseeeee 5,709,810 02 
There have been redeemed of these last about........ 3,783,499 25 
The amount issued under the provisions of the Act of 
Qd March, 1839, is......seecssveveeseeeenecees ve 1é 


This leaves. balance of all outstanding, equal to only.. $6,963,554 84 
And of the old issue. senecesececeece 4,882,569 70 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the Philadelphia Exchange Books. 

The ship Globe, Capt. York, is the latest from Montevideo 
—has furnished the Merchants Exchange with Montevideo 
and Bueno Ayrean papers to the latest dates, Capt. Y. in- 
forms us that the government of Montevideo had formally 
declared wat against the Buenos Ayrean government. The 
French continued the blockade of Buenos Ayres with rigor— 
no prospect of its being raised when the Globe sailed. 
Latest rrom Cuit1.—Extract of a letter, dated Monte- 
video, March 13: 

“ General Santa Cruz has been defeated by the Chilians, 
with the loss of 3,000 men. Bolivia has declaredagainst him.” 


From Vera Cruz.—There was another arrival from Vera 
Cruz last evening. The press in Mexico has been placed 
under the restraintof censors. Itis representéd in the papers 
we have read, that the outbreak against the central govern- 
ment in the city of Puebla, was a trifling affair and easily sup- 
pressed. Another paper states that news had been received 
in the capital of the dispersion of the Federalists in the neigh- 
borhood of Matamoras. Montelrey is said to have submitted 
to the authority of the centralgovernment. Gen. Bustamente 
was concentrating all the disposable forces of his party in the 
Valle del Mais, for the purpose of attacking the Federalists 
under Urrea and Mexia, who appear to have given up the idea 
of assaulting Vera Cruz, for the purpose of joining their friends 
in the interior. [New Orleans Courier, May 2. 





From Mexico.—The arrival of the U S. Government 
packet Woodbury, Capt. Nicholas, and the brig Isaac Frank- 
lin, Capt. Smith, yesterday, from Vera Cruz, brought dates 
from that city to the 22d inst. Their contents, however, are 
not of particular interest, and do not materially differ in im- 
port from our last advices. The El Censor of the 18th con- 
tains the official announcement of the Treaty with France. 
Art. 1. To make satisfaction to the reclamations of France 
relative to injuries suffered by her citizens prior to the 26th 
of November, 1838. The Mexican Government shall pay 
$600,000, in three instalments of $200,000 each. The Mexi- 
can vessels sequestered during the course of the blockade, in 
consequence of the declaration of war, are to be considered 
legally acquired, and the subject is to be submitted to the ar- 
bitration of a third friendly power. 
Regarding the settlement of the difference with France, 
the Mexican papers ‘talk’ very loudly in praise of the na- 
tional valor, for bringing about such a termination. The 
payment of $600,000, say they, imports nething to a nation 
at peace; and now that the national colors float over the for- 
tress of San Juan de Ulloa, they tauntingly ask, where are 
Generals Mexia and Urrea ? 

On the 17th ult. an edict from the Supreme Government, 
suppressing ‘the scandalous abuse of the press,’ was pro- 
claimed at Vera Cruz. ‘ The incendiary writings of the op- 
position are the ruin of this beloved country, inciting to re- 
volt and disunion.’ . 

At the last dates Bustamente was concentrating his forces 
at the Valle del Mair, and making every manner of prepara- 
tion for making his grand attack on the Federalists. Proba- 





bly the next arrival may bring us something about the en- 
counter. 

For several of the above items we are indebted to the Mex- 
ican papers received at the Merchants’ Exchange. 

[N. O. Bulletin, May 1. 


The Great Presbyterian Church Case has been reairgued 
the present week before the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
Chief Justice Gibson presiding, on a motion for a new trial. 
After a full hearing the Court has granted the request, ac- 
companied by an opinion from the Chief Justice and Judge 
Huston, very strongly favorable to the Old School party, who 
were beaten before the Circuit Court below. This is a most 
important decision. 

Erie Canal Tolls —The Erie Canal is yielding a golden 
fleece, says the Albany Eve. Jonr., and the amounts re- 
ceived for tolls so warrant the saying. ‘The following isa 
statement of the amount received at the places mentioned 
for the first ten days after the opening of navigation 1838 











and 1839, 1838. 1839. Excess. 
Albany ......+++$19,893 44 32,464 61 12,571 17 
Schenectady... 2,278 54 3,561 05 1,582 51 
Little Falls...... 600 96 1,347 19 746 23 
Rome..eceseseee 1,794 42 2,909 93 1,115 51 
$24,567 36 40,582 78 16,015 42 


The amount of canal tolls received at the Collector's of- 
fice at Buffalo, for the first week after the opening of the 
Erie Canal, was $3,115 76. The receipts the first week 
last year were $1,936 17, showing an increase over last 
year of $1,639 54. 


I> We are so crowded with Legislative and Foreign In- 
telligence, that we have no room for any account of the Reli- 
gious and Philanthropic Anniversaries this week. Ove will 
probably be given in our next. 
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UX The vote for Speaker of the Connecticut House last 








LEVI WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury. 





week was for Boardman, Whig, 109; Adm. 74. 
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THEATRICAL. 

Nationat.— Amilie,’ ‘The Mountain Sylph,’ and ‘Somnambula,’ 

These three Operas have been played this week with much success, 

to latge auditnoes. The beautifal ‘Amilie’ having been put up ‘ for 

this night only,’ on Monday, attracted a very crowded house, and was 

received with such decided marks of approval that the mfunagemont 

again announced it for Thureday. Meanwhile, the sew opera of 
Barnett, ‘The Mountain Sylph,’ was again produced ahd proved as 

snccessful as during last week. ‘Somnambuta’ was a hit—the whole 

company having improved since it was last played at this theatre very 

materially. Neatweek we are to have ‘La Gazea Ladra,’ (in English) 

with Miss Shirreff, Mrs. Bailey, and Messrs. Seguin, Wilson, Morkey 

and Horncastle in the cast. This is a Kittle stronger than any thing 

we have ever had in the way of Opera in New-York. This piece is 

to be produced, we sce, on Monday night. 

Parx.—' The Lord of the Isles,’ ‘Musanicilo,’ ‘Gtovanni in London,’ 

‘The Ballet.’ ‘Old Drury’ is looking up somewhat. But.she must 
do something better than this week's bills have presented us in order 
to attain ber once proud pre-eminence. Sinclair is no match for Wil- 
son—Richings can hardly vie with Seguin. As to the dancers 
unless thdse new Taglionis, who we see arrived in the Liverpool, are 
better in their way than Martin and Lecompte, the ballet will hardly 
replenish the Treasury of tle Perk. We learn that Miss Clifton is 
to open there on Tucsday, This may do better. She is to play a 
new tragedy never acted here, called ‘Anse Boleyne,’ which was 
written by an English gentlemaa in New-Orleans, and‘played by her 
there eight nights with great success. Were it not for the prospect 
of Gann’s playing ‘ Henry Vill.’ to her ‘ Anne Boleyne,’ we might say 
decidedly that this will be worth witnessing. We hope it will be so. 


. Deatistry.—Wo refer the readers of the Nuw-Yorker to the adver- 
tisement of Dr. Rees, Dentist, 62 East Broadway. Of his profes- 
siowal skill we can speak from pereonal knew ledge ; and have no doubt 
that ladies and gentlemen giving him a call will receive entire satis- 
fuction im every respect. w. 











FRarcted, 

On the 8th instant, ly the Rev. Mr. Whittaker, Mr. Samuel Smith, 
of Philadelphia, to Miss Olivia Matilda Wilson, of Boston. 

On the 6th, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Silas H. Lawrence to Eliza 
Thomas, both of this city. 

_Also, by the same, Avary Hitchcock to Sarah A. Place, both of this 
city. 
Also, at Jersey City, William Canpbell to Margaret Hamilton. 
Also, William C. Hamilton to Catharine M. Lonergan, both of this 
city. 

On the 7th, William Patterson to Charlotte Rich, both of this yd 
_On the 8th, Eli W. Butler to Mary Antoinette Palmer, both of 


city. 
Also, James Berchan to Jane M’Clure, both of this city. 


Wied, 
On the 7th inst. Rev. Christopher Hunt, Pastor of the Reformed 
Dutch Church in Franklin-st., aged 38 years. 
Also, Harrison Foster, aged 19. 
On the 8th, Rachel, relict of Tyler Maynard, Esq. aged 56. 
On the 9th, Peter Otzen, aged 
_____________- 





vas BR&TISH MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS for April, 1839, 

have been received by the subscriber, and a aneaas is- 
sued. This day is published, BENTLEY'S MISC Y for April, 
1839. Contents: 

I, Jack Sheppard, by W. Harrison (anwerthy Seantet by Geo. 
Cruikshank. Epoch second—I715. Cha 6, Jack Sheppard's first 
—- Chap. 7, Brother and Sister. Chap. 8, Miching Mallecho. 
Chap. 9, Consequences of the theft. Chap. 10, Mother and Son. Chap. 
11, The Mohocks. Chap. 12, St. Giles’ Roundhouse. 

Il. The Memory of the Pocts, by Sargeant Talfourd. 





IIL. Rambles among the Rivers. The Thames and his tributaries, 
by C. Mackay. 
IV. Human Life. by Mrs. Torre Holme. 
V. A Ball at the Tuileries, by the author of ‘ A Parisian Sabbath.’ 
VI. Richelieu : or the Fox and the Geese. 
VIL. ‘Come back to me,’ by M. C. M. 

VIIL. Vincent Eden: or the Oxonian, by ‘Quip.’ Chapter 3, The 
Freshman’s Introduction to Oxford Society. Chap. 4 illustrates the 
maxim of ‘No man a here in the eyes of bis valet.’ 

1X. Invitation to an evening walk, by J. A. Wade. 
X. Legends of the Locks and Glens. The Linn of the Caldron, 
communicated by the author of ‘ The Subaltern.’ 
XI. The Cremation of Shelley, by W. D. B. 
XUL. Oliver Twist, by ‘Boz ;’ ittustrated by Cruikshank. Concluded. 
XIIL Cypress Wine, from the French of — = 
XIV. Colin Clink ; ee = ay eeeetee, ppentions, leven, ha- 
jealousies, hy pocrisies, vicissitudes incident to his chequer- 
ed life, by‘ Mask.’ Chapter 1 affords a capital illustration of the way 
of the world ; for whereas, as knaves and fools not unusually take pre- 

cedence of other men, so this chapter, though phuced at the head of a 
long regiment, is yet inferior to any one that comes after. Chap.2 
involves a doubtful affair still deeper in doubt, through 
made to clear it up ; and at the same time finds Colin link, a respect 
able father, in a quarter the least expected. Chap. 3 describes the suf- 
ferings endured by Mr. Longstaff, in consequence of the diabolical 
proceedings against him, recorded in the last chapter ; and also hints 
ata cowardly piece of revenge which he and his wife planned, in the 
middle of the night, against Mrs. Clink and Colin. Chap. 4—Mr. 
Longstaff gets fuddled, and revenges himself upon Mrs. Clink; to~ 
gether with some e discourse of his while in that pleasing con- 
dition. The mother of our hero partially discloses a secret which the 
reader has been anxious to know ever since he commenced this his- 
tory. 2 

XV. Address to Spring. 
BLACKWOOD’S and the METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE for 
April will be issued with ali despatch. 
JEMIMA M. LEWER, Publisher, 
may 11 Corner of Broadway and Pine-st. Basement 


EW BOOKS.—Just published, by J.8. TAYLOR, Brick Church 
N ( the City Hall) “A View of the Action of the 
Federal Government in behalf of Slavery,’ by Wm. Jay. 1 vol, 12mo 
pp. 217. april 20 4¢ 


AUL J. FISH—ATTORNEY, SOLICITOR & COUNSELLOR 
No.65 Wall-st. N.Y, Business in Kings Cosnty otteote to with 
promptness. Residence No.5 ¥) Row, 
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I BREATHE NOT THY NAME. 


WORDS BY LORD BYRON—MUSIC COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW-YORKER BY STEPHEN C. PARMENTER. 


breathe not name— is grief in thesound— were guilt in the fame; 
_ thy There there 





that the ou» 
dwells— . ought 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Teo brief for our passion, too long for our peace, 

Were those hours—can their joy or their bitterness cease ¢ 
We repent—we abjure—we will break from our chain— 
We must part—we must fly—to unite it again. 


THIRD VERSE. 


@h! thine be the gladness, and mine be the guilt; 
Forgive me, adored one—forsake if thou wilt: 

But the heart whieh I bear shall expire undebased, 
And man shall not break it, whatever thou may’st. 


nw 


Ad Lib. 
on 


dwells this of heart. 


But the tear which burns on my cheek may 
now impart 


EK speak not, KE trace not, IK 


Pr 





FOURTH VERSR. 


And stern to the haughty, but humble to thee, 

My soul in its bitterest blackness shall be ;' 

And our days seem as swift, and our moments more sweet, 
With thee by my side, than the world ut our feet. 


FIFTH VERSE. 


One sigh of thy sorrow, one look of thy love, 
Shall turn me or fix, shall reward or reprove ; 
And the heartless may wonder at all we resign, 
Thy lip shall reply not to them, but to mine. 








1S THERE AN UNBELIEVER? 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 
Is there an unbeliever?— 
One man who walks the earth 
And madly doubts that Providence 
Watch’d o’er him at his birth? 
He robs mankind for ever 
Of hope beyond the tomb; 
. What gives he as a recompense? 
The brute’s unhallowed doom. 


In manhood’s loftiest hour— 
In health, and strength, and pride, 
Oh! lead his steps through alleys green, 
“Where rills ’mid cowslip’s glide; 
Climb Nature’s granite tower, 
Where man hath rarely trod, 
And will he then, in such a scene, 
| Deny there is a God? 





Yes ;—the proud heart will ever 
Prompt the false tongue’s reply ; 
An Omnipresent Providence 
Still madly he ’ll deny. 
But see the unbeliever 
Sinking in death’s decay ; 
And hear the cry of penitence ;— 


He never learnt to pray! New Monhly Mag. 


Untucky Pause.—A country actor performing the part of 
‘ Richmond’ the other day, in the tragedy of ‘ Richard III.,’ 
had the misfortune to find his memory compietely fail when 
he had reached the words, ‘ Thus far into the bowels of the 
land have we marched on witheut impediment.’ After hav- 
ing repeated these words several times, the audience testified 
their displeasure by a general hiss—when, coming forward, 
he thus addressed them: “ Ladies and gentlemen, ‘thus far 
into the bowels of the land have we marched on without im- 
pediment,’ and curse me if I can get any further.” 
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common newspaper form, every Saturday morning, on a large impe- 
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and finer sheet, intended expressly for binding. Each number contains 
sixteen large pages of three columns each, including a page of popular 
Music, and excluding advertisements, It forms two ample volumes of 
416 pages each per amnunmi, and is afforded at Four Dollars a year, or 
Three Fifty in advance. Three copies, however, will be sent for Ten 
Dollars; and Five Dollars remitted free of charge will be credited 
eighteen months. Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. 

H. GREELEY, & CO. Publishers, 
No. 1 Ann-street, New-York. 
Specimen copies cheerfully forwarded when required. 
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